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MRS. THRALE AND JOHNSON’S ‘IN 
THEATRO.’ 

A Turare-Bosweit item has recently 
come into the possession of a local collector, 
a description of which may be of interest to 
Johnsonians. 

It consists of a card, about 42 inches by 
3! inches, on the face of which is written— 
apparently in Mrs. Thrale’s hand—a copy of 
the Latin verses ‘In Theatro,’ composed by 
Dr. Johnson while attending an oratorio at 
Covent Garden Theatre with Mrs. Thrale in 
1771. 


In the manuscript the Latin verses appear 
exactly as published by Mrs. Piozzi in the 
‘Anecdotes,’ and as reproduced by Dr. George 

beck Hill in his ‘Johnsonian Miscellanies,’ 

| ‘ an Miscellanies, 

N.Y., 1897, i. 196-8. In the English para- 

phrase, however, there are variations in 

three out of the four verses which may make 
a comparison of them of some interest. 

The manuscript verses are as follow :— 
When sixty years have chang'd thee quite, 
Still can theatric Scenes delight ? 

Ill suits this Place with learned Wight 
May Betts or Coulson cry. 

The Scholars pride can Brent disarm ? 

His heart can soft Guadagni warm ? 

Or Scenes with sweet delusion charm 
The Climacteric Eye? 

The social Club, or lonely Towr, 

Far better suit thy Midnight Hour, 

Let each according to his Powr 
In Worth or Wisdom shine! 

And while Play pleases idle Boys, 

And wanton Mirth fond Youth employs, 

To tix the Mind and free from Toys 
That useful Task be thine! 

The verses as published by Mrs. Piozzi read : 
When threescore years have chill’d thee quite, 
Still can theatric scenes delight ? 

Il] suits this place with learned wight, 
May Dates or Coulson cry. 
The scholars pride can Brent disarm ? 
His heart can soft Guadagni warm? 
Or scenes with sweet delusion charm 
The climacteric eye? 
‘Lhe social club, the lonely tower, 
Far better suit thy midnight hour ; 
Let each according to his power __ 
In worth or wisdom shine. 
And while play pleases idle boys, 
And wanton mirth fond yout employs, 
To fix the soul, and free from toys, 
That useful task be thine. 


Dr. Hill identifies (Charlotte) Brent and 
Guadagni with well-known singers of the 


| period. Of the other persons named in the 


verses he writes :— 
“Bates was perhaps Joah Bates, a musician, in 
whose orchestra Herschel, the astronomer, played 


On the reverse is an English pesepeeane of | first violin. See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog’ under * Bates,’ 


the verses—unmistakably in 


Irs. Thrale’s | I do not know_who Coulson was. It is possible 


handwriting—made by her at Dr. Johnson's | that he was Johnson's friend, the Rev. John 


request 


“When we were got home, however, he repeated | 


these verses, which he said he had made at the 


| Coulson, Fellow of University College, Oxford 
(‘ Letters,’ i. 323), and that Bates was another 
scholar.” 


oratorio, and he bid me translate them...... I eae It hardly seems probable that a pro- 
him the following lines in imitation, which he liked | fessional musician would have considered 
well enough, I think.”—* Anecdotes of the late that a theatre at the time of a performance 
Samuel Johnson,’ Piozzi, London, 1786, 72-4. |of an oratorio was a place ill-suited to a 

Above the Latin verses is written in Bos-| ‘learned wight.” But accepting the name 
well’s handwriting, “By Samuel Johnson,|as Betts, as written by Mrs. Thrale, and 
LL.D.” ; above the English verses [translated] | following out Dr. Hill’s alternative that 
“By Mrs. Thrale,” and below them, ‘* Mrs.| Bates was another scholar of University 
Thrale gave me this, 1775, James Boswell.” | College, the present writer ventures to sug- 
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gest a possible identity with Joseph Betts, 
matriculated at University College in 1736, 


B.A. 1740, M.A. 1743, and Savilian Professor | 


of Geometry 1765-6. He was a contemporary 
of the Rev. John Coulson, M.A., University 


College, 1746, whom Johnson visited at times, | 


and with whom he stayed in University 
College in June, 1775 (‘Letters of Samuel 
Johnson,’ Hill, Oxford, 1892, i. 323). 

In 1761, when writing to William Strahan 
regarding the entering of George Strahan as 
a Commoner of University College, Johnson 
says, “The College is almost filled with my 
friends, and he will be well treated” (‘ Let- 
ters,’ i. 113). 

Betts died in 1766, however, which makes 
it a rather far ery to 1771, when the verses 
were written. Some allowance may be made 
for Mrs. Thrale’s poetical licence or her in- 
accuracy, and since Johnson's acquaintance 
with the Thrales began before the date of 
Betts’s death, it is not impossible that he 
may himself have mentioned the two names 
in conjunction to Mrs. Thrale. At a later 
period he mentioned Coulson a number of 
times when writing to Mrs. Thrale from 
Oxford. E. P. Merritt. 

Boston, U.S. 

BENSON EARLE HILL. 

A rassace of some {interest in one of the 
works of this writer induced me a few weeks 
since to inquire into the details of his career ; 
and after some ditticulty I constructed the 
following notice. 

Benson Earle Hill was born at Bristol, in 
or about the year 1795, and was educated at 
the establishment of Dr. Watson on Shooter's 
Hill, and at the military colleges of Marlow 
and Woolwich. On 20 March, 1809, he was 
appointed second lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery (London Gazette, 1809, 
pt. i. 375), and was ordered to Ireland in 
1810. 
lieutenant was dated 17 March, 1812 (7/., 1812, 
»t. i. 85-4). 


| 
Hill was appointed in the following June 


“to a company in the Kent district”; and in 
1814 he was sent with his regiment, under 
the command of Sir Edward Pakenham, to 
New Orleans, landing again in England on 
30 May, 1815. His regiment was stationed 
at Ostend from 6 to 26 June, when it 
marched to Brussels. On 11 July it was 
at Mons, under Sir Alexander Dickson, and 
was engaged afterwards in reducing the 


frontier towns of Belgium and France. In} 


the middle of September he returned to 
Brussels on leave to witness the inauguration 
of the King of the Netherlands. He saw at 


His promotion to the rank of first | 


| 

' the end of that month the Emperor Alex- 
ander pass through Mons, and on 9 October 
he was presented, as being on the staff of 
Sir Alexander Dickson, to the King of Prussia, 
at Maubeuge. 

The following winter Hill was quartered 
in various towns near the frontiers, and in 
April, 1816, he obtained leave, owing to the 
death of a near relative, to return from 
Valenciennes to England. From July, 1816, 
to February, 1819, he was housed in the camp 
at Shorncliffe or at Archcliffe Fort, Dover, 
where his sister Isabel joined him. From the 
latter date until he retired from the army on 
half-pay (S0/. a year) in July, 1822, he was 
with his regiment at Woolwich, living with 
his sister in a cottage in Nightingale Vale. 
During this period he made constant expe- 
ditions to London to see his friends on the 
stage or to join in amateur theatricals, and 
it was while living at Woolwich that he 
entertained Charles Mathews the elder in 
the manner described by Mrs. Mathews 
(‘Memoirs of C. Mathews,’ second edition, 
1839, iii. 126-42). The brother in the summer 
of 1822 went touring about the kingdom with 
| Trotter's company. He visited, among other 
| places, Worthing, Cheltenham, and Windsor, 
where he met Edmund Kean. In 1825 he 
was in Scotland, in 1827 in Ireland, but his 
theatrical career was not a success, and their 
resources were diminishing. Brother and 
sister were together in London from Janu- 
ary, 1828, to September, 1841, when she 
went to Richmond for her health. He is 
said to have assistea Theodore Hook in the 
editorship of The New Monthly Magazine for 
a short time; but by 1841 they were in the 
depths of poverty, and Miss Helen Faucit 
was among those who aided them in their 
distress. Isabel, who was born at Bristol, 
21 August, 1800, died, after struggling against 
consumption for several years, in January 
or February, 1842, and was buried at Old 
Brompton Cemetery. 

A gleam of sunshine came when Hill suc- 
ceeded in December, 1841, to the post of 
| editor of The Monthly Magazine, but it soon 
died away. The number for July, 1842, was 
the last which he supervised, and at very 
short notice F. G. T. (Tomlins) took his place. 

His “last employment was at the free list of 
the Lyceum Theatre.” He caught a severe 


cold, which resulted in consumption ; and his 
death *‘in London at an obscure abode, in 
penury and distress,” is recorded in Zhe Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for November, 1845, p. 543. 

The works of his composition which are 
entered under his name in the British Museum 
| Catalogue are :— 


| 


. 
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1. Recollections of an Artillery Officer: Adven- 
tures in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France. 
1836. 2 vols. 

2. Home Service; or, Scenes and Characters from 
Life at Out and Head Quarters. 1839. 2 vols. 

%. Playing About; or, Theatrical Anecdotes and 
Adventures. 184). 2 vols. 

4. A Pinch of Snuff: Curious Particulars and 
Anecdotes of Snufftaking, by Dean Snift, of Brazen- 
Nose. 1840. 

5. The Epicure’s Almanac, or Diary of Good 


Living. 1841. Continued for 1842 and 1843, the 
latter volume being in great part a reissue of its 
redecessor. Hill *“‘ was born in a city renowned | 
or good eating,” and_makes many references to | 
dishes popular in the Western Counties. He well 
remembered “in his youth seeing the antique domi- 
cile” of Mrs. Sarah Lunn, near the Abbey at Bath. 
Another paragraph refers to what he had heard in 
Sicily. These volumes are still worth turning over. 
W. P. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Tue fiat has gone forth, and in a short) 
time this popular place of amusement will 
have to exist. In Zhe Daily Telegraph 
of Saturday, 21 January, Mr. Maskelyne’s 
advertisement reads :— 

“Egyptian Hall.—Last two Performances at this 

world-famed hall previous to itsdemolition. Estab- 
lished 31 years. Lessee, Mr. J. N. Maskelyne. 
Mr. Martin Chapender’s Season. To-day, at3 and 8, 
Mr. Nelson Jackson, the brilliant humourist : Mr. 
Walter Graham, the human marionette; Miss 
Eileen Elycé, elocutionist; Gems of animated 
photography; Mr. Maskelyne’s latest illusion, | 
*Well I’m—!!’ *The Miser’ (a phantasy); 
and Mr. Martin Chapender, the celebrated con- 
jurer. 
When the doors closed after the evening 
entertainment, the last of the Egyptian Hall 
as a place of absolutely irreproachable amuse- 
ment had been seen; and 7e Daily Telegraph 
of the following Monday contained this 
announcement :— 

“The Egyptian Hall is closed for demolition. 
Mr. Maskelyne has Removed to his New Home of 
Mystery, St. George’s Hall, W. (adjoining the 
Queen’s Hall).” 

It is well to be able to fix definitely the date | 
of closing, as after a very short time it is| 
frequently ditlicult to do so. 

The Egyptian Hall is numbered 170, Picca- 


A model of the Pyramids and some other 
Egyptian monuments were here in 1821. In 
1825 a Frenchman—M. Claude Seurat—who 
elected to be known as the “ Living Skeleton, 
or the Anatomie Vivante,” was shown here. 
Of this natural freak some particulars wil} 
be found in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book.’ The 
Egyptian Hall early became noted as a place 
for the exhibition of pictures, and Haydon’s 
painting of ‘The Mock Election’ was sold to 
George LY. ‘‘ for 800 guineas, to the great 
joy of the painter, in 1828.” The Siamese 
Twins were on view here in 1829, and again 
in 1869. 

In 1841 Catlin’s North American Gallery 
was opened here. The fine painting by Sir 
George Hayter of ‘The First Reformed 
Parliament’ was exhibited here in 1843. 
Perhaps the oddest of many odd inventions 
was to be seen here in 1845; it was known as 
the Eureka, a machine for composing Latin 
hexameter verses. General Tom Thumb 
(Charles 5. Stratton), the celebrated dwarf, 
was exploited here by the prince of showmen 
P. T. Barnum in 1846, and again at a later 
period, In the former year Haydon had two 
pictures here; they were, however, scarcely 
noticed, while thousands rushed to see the 
midget ‘‘General.” Some interesting facts 
concerning these two diverse exhibitions may 
be seen in the ‘ Life of Haydon.’ The first of 
the moving panoramas, ‘Banvard’s Missis- 
sippi,’ was opened here in 1846; it was 
succeeded in 1850 by ‘Fremont’s Overland 
Route to California’ and by ‘ Bonomi’s Nile.’ 
On 15 March, 1852, Albert Smith gave his 
popular entertainment of ‘The Ascent of 
Mont Blanc’ for the first time, and patrons 
continued to flock toit for several years. His 


| entertainment on ‘China’ did not draw the 


town as the previous one had done. I can 
remember being taken as a schoolboy to his 
entertainments. He was followed by quite a 
number of entertainers, chief among them 
being Col. Stodare, a conjurer of considerable 
ability, who introduced the “Sphinx,” the 
“ Basket Trick,” and other notable illusions ; 
and Mr. J. K. Lord, who gave an enter- 
tainment under some such title as ‘The Canoe, 


dilly, and dates from 1812, when it was built | the Rifle and Axe,’ which was fairly popular. 
from the designs of Mr. G. F. Robinson, its | Arthur Sketchley (George Rose) gave here a 
cost being 16,000/. It is said to be, in part | variety of sketches in which the celebrated 
at least, an imitation of the great temple of | “Mrs. Brown” was the centre figure. Artemus 


Dendera, in Upper Egypt. The first tenant 
was Mr. Bullock, who exhibited here for 
seven years his celebrated museum, which 
was dispersed in 1819. The building soon 
took a recognized position among places 
of amusement, and in succession was occu- 
pied by many interesting exhibitions. 


| Ward was here in 1866 with his panorama— 
“rather worse than panoramas usually are”— 
and his travels among the Mormons as told 
by him are fondly remembered yet by most 
| of those who heard his quaint conceits and 
funny allusions to people and places. He had 
chambers opposite the hall, and many were 
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the droll anecdotes told over the supper- 
table by him and his manager, the late | 
&. P. Hingston. About 1874 Messrs. Maske- 


lyne & Cor »ke came here, and only just now 
has their entertainment finished, and with it 
the final closing of the hall has taken place. 
It was here that the box trick was introduced, 
which has mystified many thousands of sight- 
seers. Mr. Maskelyne, at his first appearance 
here (which I very well remember), wished to 


stay at the Egyptian Hall for a year, so that | 


he might return to the provinces with a 
reputation made in London, The reputation 
een made, but since that time the 
prov inces have seen but little of this marvel- 
ously ingenious man. He introduced many 
truly wonderful illusionsduring hisoccupancy 
of ti tis hall, not the least remarkable being 
** Psycho,” the whist- playing automaton, the 
popul arity of which was run very close by 

* Me »phisto,” a figure playing the cornet, and 

“Zoe.” which made exceedingly interesting 
sketches of public characters. 

The list given of the entertainments in the 
two larger rooms is in no sense exhaustive, 
and in addition to those already mentioned, 
I may add that in 1861 the pictures known 
as the “Victoria Cross Gallery ” were on view ; 
in ise2 » Chang, the Chinese giant, a native of 
i ‘ychow, and Chung Mow, a dwarf, were to be 
seen; and in 1868 Frederic Maccabe gave 
his well-known entertainment ‘ Begone, Dull 
and this performer in his fourfold 
of author, pianist, vocalist, and 

character delineator has had very few 
equals. It may also be put on record that 
Mr. Maskelyne’s manager, when the firm was 


has 


Care,’ 
capacity 


*Maskelyne & Cooke,” was Mr. William 
Morton, of Southport, who afterwards became 
the propriet yw of Morton’s Theatre at Green- 
Wich 

It ‘may be well to state that 7he Daily 
Teleqvap!. Monday, 13 February, records 
among the deaths: “Cooke. —On the 2nd 


inst., at The Gables, Whitton Road, Twicken- 
ham, George Alfred Cooke, late of the Egyp- 
tian Hall, aged seventy-nine.” He thus 
passed away within a fortnight of the closing 
of the hall. 
_ ae any will regret the disappearance of the 
yptian Hall; for during nearly a century 
it e hel —_ almost unique place in the world 
of London. Its end had long been looked for ; 
its fate was inevitable, as there was no room 
to rebuild it in conformity with the require- 
s of the London County Council. Some | 


ant 
eae 


in 


structural alterations were made a few years 
at the time they were felt to be| 
though nothing more could be 
should be, above 


ago, but 


inadequate, 
lone. Places of amusement 


| all things, safe, and it had been long felt that 

that term could hardly be applied to this 

building, so its closing cannot be altogether 

deplored. W. E. 
Westminster. 


Queen ANNE as AmateuR Actress. — By 
way of illustrating the carelessness with 
which our early theatrical records were first 
compiled, and of « lemonstrating the necessity 
of taking nothing in the old chroniclers on 
trust, I beg leave to pillory in‘ N. & Q.’ a fla- 
grant example of old-time blunder ing. Chet- 
wood, in his ‘General History of the Stage’ 
(London, 1749), gives a full account of Joseph 
Ashbury, for long the conductor of the 
Dublin Theatre. Dealing with 1713, at p. 84, 
the old prompter adds, in a foot-note :— 

“Mr. Ashbury taught the (lueen, when she was 
Princess Aune, the Part of Semandra in * Mithri- 
sate s, King of Pontus,’ which was acted at Court 
by Persons of the first Rank in the Ban jueting- 
House, Whitehall, where Mr. Ashbury was 
Prompter, and conducted the Whole.’ 

All this reads precise and circumstantial, 
but one has one’s doubts aroused by the fact 
that Colley Cibber, in dealing with Mrs. 
Betterton in his ‘ Apology’ (1740, p. 96), had 
credited her with the of 
1aving coached the princess in the chi: tracter, 

Lee’s tragedy ‘Mithridates, King of Pontus,’ 
was licensed for printing on 28 March, 1678 
aud presumably produced at Drury Lane a 
month or two earlier. On 15 November, 
1681, it was performed at Edinburgh by 
ladies of honour in ceiebration of the queen’s 
birthday. In Scott's *Dryden’ (vol. x.) an 
epilogue to ‘ Mithridates’ is quoted from the 
Luttrell Collection as spoken by Goodman 
and Mrs. Cox, and the note adds that it was 
“*the first play acted at the Royal 
[London ?), 1681.” Presumably by “ Theatre 
Royal,” Deary Lane is referred to, and not 
the king’s private playhouse at Whitehall. 

On 6 + sean 1685,6, Peregrine Bertie 
wrote to the Countess of Rutland saying, 
**Thursday was acted ‘ Mithridates,” for the 
Queen, and Goodman played. To-day is 
* Othello.’” 

This performance doubtless took place at 


Court. A subsequent letter in the same 
corre spondence (Hist. Mss. Comm ® Reports 
on ‘The Rutland Papers’), written eleven 


says, “To-night will be the last 


Mocke 


days later, 
| play at Court, they tell mee ‘tis the ‘ 
Astrolager.’ 

Is any clue extant to the date of the 
Princess Anne’s appearance as Sem: andra ? 


| 
«Ue 


Dublin. 


* 
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Concreves — A paragraph 
in The Lrish Times of 2 July, 1904, seems 
worth preserving in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Whether it settles the question “once for all,” 
it is hard to decide :— 

“There has long been considerable dispute as to 
the birthplace of Congreve the dramatist. He had 
no knowledge of it himself, and couldn’t even give 
the date of his birth. Malone was the first to 
discover that the little Yorkshire village of Bardsey 
had the best claim to the title, and a visitor who | 
has inspected the old parish register there says 
there can be little doubt as to Bardsey being the 
birthplace of the dramatist. Congreve’s baptism 
is thus recorded in the register :— 

William, the sonne of Mr. William 
Congreve, of Bardsey Grange, was 1669 
baptized Febru 10th 

This record would also seem to establish the 
paternity of the dramatist, who has often been 
described as a son of Richard Congreve, of Con- 
greve, Staffordshire. Congreve’s mother was on 
a visit to her uncle Sir John Lewis, at Bardsey, 
when her son was born.” 

Hervert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


ty rusu.”—Perhaps you will think it 
worth recording that, on the authority of 
Sir Jolin Robinson (* Fifty Years of Fleet 
Street’), it was Henley who first used the 
expression *‘an ugly rush.” 
Watrote, M.A., LL.D. 
Kensington, W. 


QUARTERSTAVES. —In an account (Star 
Ch. Pro. Ph. & M., i. 22) of an affray at 
Wykington, in South Tawton, Devon, it is| 
complained that one Henry Randall 
“did bete, wounde, and evell entreate your orator 
so that he was in dispere of his lyef,and with a s/af 
wyce id., wyche the said Henry had in his ryght 
anand, upon the left hand of your Orator did stryke 
the yonnt and bone of the thirde finger,” 
rc. 

This suggests to me the question whether— 
for the regulation perhaps of quarterstaff 
contests—the prices and relative sizes of the 
staves were fixed by statute. I do not find 
anything to the point in the ‘ Liber Albus’ 
or in the index to ‘Statutes of the Realm.’ 
Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 

Tue the last volume 
of The Ancestor (No. xii. p. 111) Mr. Oswald 
Barron makes a serious ioe in describing | 
Aubreye, the wife of Robert, son of Pulk de | 
Lizours, as_widow of Henry de Lacy, and | 

tobert de Lacy (the last of the old line of | 
De Lacy) as Au/reye’s son. She was, of course, 
Henry’s sister, and sister of Ilbert de Lacy, 
as she is described in the Pipe Roll of 31 
Henry I. (p. 8), and Robert was her nephew. 


A few lines further on Mr. Barron, somewhat | 


hastily, condemns Thoroton, the historian of 
Nottinghamshire, to “take his place with 
discredited pedigree-mongers,” because he 
assigns to Godric, the ancestor of the Fitz- 
williams, a father named Chetelbert, on the 
strength of an entry in the Pipe Rolls (not of 
King Stephen's reign, as Mr. Barron quotes, 
but of 31 Henry L.) of a certain Godric, son 
of Chetelbert, a free tenant in Yorkshire. 
If Mr. Barron will refer to Burton’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon Eboracense’ (pp. 330, 332), he will find 
mention of a grant by Godric, son of Ketel- 
bern, to the monks of Byland of iron ore 
and fuel in Emley ; the confirmation of this 
grant by William, son of Godric; and a 
further grant by William Fitzwilliam, lord 
of Emley, of lands in Bentley, Denby, and 
Emley, manors which formed part of the 
Fitzwilliams’ inheritance—Emley having de- 
scended to William Fitzwilliam from his 
father, William, son of Godric, whilst Bent- 
ley, Denby, Sprotborough, and other manors 
descended to him, through his mother, from 
the Lizours. W. Farrer. 
Over Kellet. 


Tue tate Dr. H. H. Drake. — Your 
obituary paragraph (ante, p. 140), if taken 
literally, is not quite accurate. Dr. Drake 
was descended from the same family of 
Drake as Sir Francis—the Drakes of Crown- 
dale, not of Ashe ; but he certainly could not 
be descended from Sir Francis Drake, for 
Prince, in his ‘ Worthies of Devon’ (of which 
the first edition was issued in 1701), says of 
Sir Francis: ‘*This great person left no issue 
of his body, though he was once married ; 
but his name and family is preserved by his 
younger brother’s issue, Mr. Thomas Drake’s, 
unto whom he left his estate.” Dr. Drake 
was not only proud of his family connexion 
with the renowned Elizabethan seaman, but 
he was indefatigable in the collection of 
memoranda concerning the family of Drake ; 
and his zeal in this direction once allowec 
him to become the victim of a harmless little 
pleasantry, which is still remembered by 
some in the Ever Faithful city in the West 
Country where the joke was perpetrated. 
But that is another story. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.L 

Teignmouth. 


ror THE Law A WILL.— 
Thomas Southam, of Charlecott, co. Warwick, 
yeoman, baptized 5 March, 1636/7, made his 
will 12 December, 1684 :— 

“Being not auntient in years, yet aged in respect 
of infirmities of body which the Lord hath been 
pleased to visit me withall, being messengers of 
death sent unto me to admonish me to sett my 
house in order, yet being of perfect mind and good 
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and well disposing memory (praysed be Allmyghty 
4iod therefore), doe make and ordaine thie my last 
will and testament in manner following.” 

He then expresses the usual Christian senti- 
ments of the period, gives the conditions of 
the will, and finishes up :— 

* This is my last willand testament (and I revoke 
all wills formerly made by me whatsoever), and 
whether it be law or not this shall stand and noe 
law whatsoever shall alter it.” 

It was proved 24 January, 1684 5. 
SouTruam. 


Qucrrics, 

_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
«lirect. 

** Perrt.”—Some eight years ago I received 
most valuable help from some of your readers 
and others in elucidating the English «se of 


the word droit. The history of the word | 


remains a mystery. (See 8" 8. x. 255, 278, 
305, 338, 383, and ‘N.E.D.,’s.v.) I am now 
investigating the name of the still more 
infinitesimal twentieth part of a droit 
variously spelt perit,” “perrit,” “perrot,” 
** periot.” The weight is thus given in various 
works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, ¢.7., Bradley’s ‘ Family Dictionary’ 
of 1725, sv. ‘Weight’: “The Moneyers sub- 
divide the grain thus: 1 grain contains 20 
mites, 1 mite 24 droits, 1 droit 20 perrots, 
1 perrot 24 blanks,’ the perit being thus 
, and the blank ;.,',,,; of a grain. 
When I wrote before, one correspondent 
suggested for this seriesof diminutive weights 
a Dutch origin. That they were at least 
known in Holland appears from a passage 
in Murray’s ‘ Handbook to North Germany ’ 
{ed. 1538, p. 40), in reference to the “ Tulipo- 
mania”: “These tulip roots were never 
bought or sold, but......the bulbs, and their 
division into perits, became like the different 
stocks in our public funds, and were bought 
and sold at different prices from day to day.” 
[ recently spoke about the possible use of 
these minute weights to a distinguished 
mathematician, who expressed to me_ his 
opinion that they were merely a cumbrous 
mode of expressing, with considerable exact- 
ness, fractions of a grain, which we now 
more simply do by places of decimals. 
Each place of decimals is really a new 
denomination = , of the preceding, only 
we do not speak of it as such, or giveita 
distinctive name, like mite, or droit, or perit, 
and this subdivision can by a decimal notation 


be carried to infinity, whereas the seven- 
teenth-century system went down only to 
the equivalent of 5 places of decimals. Thus 
the seventh part of a grain is decimally 
expressed by the circulating decimal *142857, 
whereas in the seventeenth century it would 
have been expressed as 2 mites, 20 droits, 
11 perits, 102 blanks. The French centigram 
is equal nearly to 0154323488 grain, where 
the value of the last decimal figure 8 is a 
weight equal to yz5),)) 0,5 of a grain, or less 
than of a “ blank,” or 95 of a “ perit.” 
The subdivision of the grain was evidently 
founded on thatof thetroy ounce into 20 penny- 
weights of 24 grains, the proportions 20 and 
24 being repeated twice over below the grain. 

Mr. R. J. Whitwell tells me that he has found 
an example of the word droit in a document 
dated about 1564, but not the smaller 
weights, perifs and //unks. Any further 
information as to origin and history of the 
system will be most welcome. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


IRRITABILITY OF CHARACTER.—Voici une 
anecdote que raconte Monsieur Ramon de 
Mesonero Romanos dans son livre * Memorias 
de un Setenton’ (Madrid, mpeccxXxX., pp. 96- 
99) 

*Deseando Wellington (no se si por impulso 
propio por excitacion agena) tener su _retrato 
pintado por el celebre Goya, pas’, acompaiiado de 
su amigo predilecto, el general Alava, a casa del 
artista que, como es sabido, era una quinta de 
recreo y de labor orillas del Manzanares, camino 
de San Isidro. Sabe todo el mundo tambien la 
excentricidad y braveza del caracter de Goya, que 
le habia grangeado tanta popularidad como_ sus 
mismas obras, y que esta condicion, verdadera- 
mente excepcional, se habia exacerbado con una 
sordera tan profunda que no alcanzaba i oir & 
cuatro pasos el estampido de un cafon. Pues bien, 
dadas estas premisas, presentose el Lord acompa- 
iado de Alava, en el estudio de Goya, « quien le 
bastaba una hora de sesion para bosquejar un 
retrato, y este puso inmediatamente manos 4 la 
obra. Cuando ya lo creyé en estado de poderle 
enseiar, lo present’ al Lord, el cual, 6 sea por 
escasa inteligencia, » sea por natural despego, hizo 
un gesto despreciativo y afadio no pocas palabras 
expresivas de que no le gustaba el retrato ; que era 
un verdadero mamarracho, y que no podia aceptarlo 
de modo alguno: todo lo cual decia en inglés al 
general Alava para que lo trasladase al artista por 
conducto de su hijo don Javier que estaba presente, 
y por el lenguage de los dedos que era el unico que 
podia servir i Goya—Observaba este con recelo y 
disgusto los gestos del Lord y sus contestaciones 
con Alava; y el hijo de Goya, persona muy 
instruida y que conocia la lengua inglesa, se negaba 
politicamente 4 poner en conocimiento de su padre 
ninguna de las apreciaciones ni palabras del Lord, 
procurando convencer a este de su equivocado 


concepto respecto a la pintura; pero ni las juiciosas 
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observaciones del Don Javier, ni la prudente in- 
tervencion del general Alava bastaban a mitigar la 
desdeiiosa y altiva actitud de Wellington, como ni 
tampoco los accesos mal reprimidos de ira que se 
dibujaban en el rostro del artista: y i todo esto 
Don Javier, que observaba al uno y al otro; que 
veia . su padre echar siniestras ojeadas i las pis- 
tolas—ue tenia siempre cargadas sobre la mesa— 
y que temia un desenlace espantoso de aquel con- 
flicto, no sabia i cual acudir, hasta que vid levan- 
tarse al Lord con mucha arrogancia y ponerse el 
sombrero en actitud de partir. Entonces Goya, 
sin poderse ya contener, echo mano i las pistolas, 
mientras el Lord requeria el puno de su espada, y 
solo merced a los gigantescos esfuerzos del general 
Alava, diciendole que el artista estaba atacado de 
enagenacion mental, y los del hijo de Goya conte- 
niendo por fuerza la mano de su padre, pudo al fin 
terminar una escena lamentable, que acaso hubiera | 
atajado inopinadamente la série de triunfos del | 
vencedor de los Arapiles, del heroe futuro de 
Vitoria, de Toulouse y Waterloo.” 
_ En feuilletant histoire il ne serait peut- 
tre pas diflicile de trouver des faits pareils, 
ot des personnages de grande notoricté ont 
été sur le point de perdre leur position et 
meme l’existence pour de futiles raisons. 
Peut-on me citer ces faits dans V’histoire 
de l'Europe ? FLorencto DE Unacon. | 
16, Grau Via, Bilbao, Spain. 


“ BorttemMan.”—The following letter was | 
received in 1837. Can any one tell me what 
were the duties of “a bottleman” on this 
occasion ?— 

Guildhall, 2nd November, 1837. 
_Sin,—Your name having been proposed to the | 
Committee appointed to conduct the entertain- 
ment to Her Majesty in the Guildhall, on the 9th 
day of November, instant, in order that you may 
be appointed a Bottleman upon that occasion, I 
am directed by the said Committee to request 
that you will attend them at Guildhall on Tuesday 
next, the 7th instant, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon precisely. 

Jam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hexry Wooprnorrr. 
CLEC. 

[ Bottleman is detined in the ‘N.E.D. as “a 
ant or official who has charge of bottles,” but 
the word is marked obsolete. The two quotations 
given belong to the seventeenth century. } 


ser 


Moscow CampatGn.—I should be glad to 
know what is the best book (in English) 
dealing with the Moscow campaign. I want 
one with as little as possible of the political 
events, but with full information of the 
regiments engaged, the battles, &c. 

VALTYRE. 


Turinc: any of your 
readers give me information respecting 
the parentage of Janet Turing, who on 
9 Sept., 1750, married the Rev. David 


Bannerman, who on 2 June, 1810, died, 


Father of the Church of Scotland, in his 

ninety-eighth year, at St. Martin’s, Perth- 

shire ! H. C. Surtees, Colonel. 
Bath and County Club, Bath. 


TRaNsLatTions OF Domespay.—In 1862 
Vacher & Sons announced that they were 
prepared, on receipt of 100 subscribers’ 
names, to issue an extension and translation 
of the survey of any particular county. Does 
such an extension and translation, or any 
indexed edition, exist for Notts ! q). V. 


Rup.tey.—I should be obliged if any one 
could furnish me with an accurate description 
of the heraldic seal of any member of the old 
Yorkshire family of Ripley of Ripley, which 
terminated in an heiress married to Sir 
Thomas Ingelby, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in the reign of King Edward III. 
Has any pedigree of this family ever been 
printed ! A. CALDER. 

PerseHousE: Saprne.—Can you or any 
of your readers give me information of 
(1) Ann Persehouse, who married a vicar 


'of Tipton, Staffs; (2) the Persehouse who 


used a book-plate for some at least of his 
books (his date was after 1690), and the 
present situation of any part of his library, 
now, I believe, dispersed; (3) the John 
Richard Churchill Sabine who used a book- 
plate for his books ? P. MontTrForrT. 
Sir James Cotter.—In Harris's ‘ Life of 
William’ (p. xxxiv, Appendix) it is stated, 
“This is he who murdered Lord Lisle in 
Switzerland.” This Cotter was, according to 
The Cork Tlistorical and Archeological 
Journal, April-June, 1904, p. 109, “of Anne- 
grove, county Cork, who had commanded in 
chief for King James [II.] in Munster during 
the wars of 1690-1. He had been Governor 
of Cork City, and represented it in Kin 
James’s Irish Parliament. He is nentional 
in the Carte MSS. as a collector of H.M. 


| Revenue.” What ground had Harris for 


this charge of murder! Cotter seems to have 
been a worthy man, and incapable of such a 
crime ; but if perpetrated it must have been 
due to political rather than personal motives. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ has, curiously enough, no notice 
of him alphabetically, though it does mention 
that a Sir James Cotter had murdered some 
one in Switzerland. His house at Annegrove, 
in which James II. is stated to have slept, 
is still standing and occupied, and he is 
buried some five or six miles from Cork. A 
narrative of, or references to, the alleged 
murder will be acceptable. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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De Morcan: Tepervitte or Turper- 
vitte.—I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning the parentage of either of 
the following individuals, viz., Capt. John De 
Morgan, who was in the H.E.LC. service 
early in the eighteenth century, and who 


died in 1760, and his wife Anne, daughter of | 
They were | 


Tuberville or Turberville. 
married at Fort St. George, India, and Mrs. 
De Morgan died at Negapatam in 1747, 
leaving issue, amongst others, a daughter, 
married first to Capt. John Innes, and 
secondly to Capt. James West, A.D.C. to 
Brigadier-General Sir William Draper. 
H. C. Scrrees, Colonel. 
Bath and County Club, Bath. 


Comi TER Prison.—At what date did the 
Poultry Compter Prison cease to exist ? 
Alton. 


Lucas Famicres.—I am collecting materials 
for a general history of the Lucas families, 
and shall be glad of any assistance in the 
shape of pedigrees, references to individuals, 
extracts from registers, &c. The ordinary 
printed sources of information have been 
exhaustively searched. 

Percevat D. Lucas. 

30a, Queen Square, W.C, 


Srur-rost.—What is a spur-post? I find 
the word in a small but very good French 
dictionary (Léon Contanseau’s, published 
by Longmans, n.d.) as one of the English 
meanings of the French substantive /orne, 
s.f., bound, boundary, limit, milestone, spur- 
post. T. Witsoy. 

Harpenden. 


Abbey or St. Vatéry-sur-Somme.—Is any 
cartulary, or other collection of documents, 
relating to this abbey, in existence? I do 
not find it in Ulysse Robert’s ‘Inventaire 
des Cartulaires conservés dans les Biblio- 
theques de Paris et aux Archives Nationales,’ 
&c., 1878; nor in the ‘Supplement’ of 1879. 

Rost. J. Wuttwe te. 

Oxford. 


or pompel- 
moose, the obscure name of a “itinsen 
tree and its fruit, which, it is hoped, will be 
investigated and illustrated so far as possible 
in one of the next parts of the great ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
has been adopted in English, French (jn- 
emousse and German (Pompelmuse ), from 
the Dutch lmoes or pape lovanje. It 
is said to have been the forbidden fruit of 
Paradise, and is also called sometimes 
grape-fruit (rather a misnomer), sometimes 
shaddock. The other day, when I first saw 


in a grocer’s shop one of these fruits (which 
appeared to me like a Jamaica orange, though 
twice or thrice as large), and inquired after 
its price, the reply was, “ Not for sale.” It 
was evidently exhibited as a mere specimen, 
or show-fruit. The question why the Dutch 
planters in Java and in other East Indian 
colonies originally gave the name jxtmpelmoes 
to this curious tree and fruit may well 
deserve to be further explained, X. 


“Dixnkums.”—A defendant in a_ recent 
police-court case at Lincoln, in complaining 
that the case had been tried in his absence, 
said, “I loike to have fair doos, and it’s not 
fair doos. I goa straight mi’sen, and I like 
fair dincums [or dinkums].” What are the 
origin and meaning of the latter word ? 

A. C 

Bipptnc Prayer.—Could you or any of 
your readers inform me when the ‘Bidding 
Prayer,’ used before the University sermons 
at Oxford, was first compiled? If of pre- 
Reformation origin, it would be interesting 
to know if it was used during the Reforma- 
tion, being so clearly a prayer for those 
departed this life. SOMERVILLE. 


Stettia pe Gournay.—Is anything further 
known of this lady than what is contained 
in the ‘ History of the De Gournay Family,’ 


| by Mr. Daniel Gurney (1848-58)? She was 


the wife of Anselm de Gournay, of the 


| Somersetshire branch, who died in 1286. She 


is said to have survived him many years, 
but neither the date nor place of her death 
is given. Is there any record of either 
elsewhere ! T 


Hertrorpsnire Iconociast.—In 1643 the 
Earl of Manchester, as general of Hertford 
and six other associated counties, appointed 
certain fanatics for the purpose of demolish- 
ing altars, removing candlesticks, and de- 
facing pietures and images in the churches 
of his district. The counties of Suffolk and 
Cambridge were appointed to Dowsing. 
should be very glad if any reader could 
inform me who was the person appointed for 
Hertfordshire. H. P. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 

Sie ALrexanper Grant's Wiit.-—The will 
of Sir Alexander Grant, of Dalvey, who died 
November, 1825, is neither in Edinburgh nor 
at Somerset House. Can any one tell me 
where it is to be found ? 

(Mrs.) HuGH HAMMERSLEY. 

The Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 


Samvet Butrer.—I desire to know w hether 
Samuel Butler, of ‘Hudibras’ fame, ever 
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resided in 
recently brought before my notice bears this 
simple inscription on the fly-leaf, **To be 


left at the house of Mr. Butler, Milk Street,” | 


and it would be interesting to know if the 
book was intended for the great satirist. 
Constance IsHERWwoop. 
Meppershall Rectory, Beds. 


Sonc Wantep.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me the title, name of author, and name 
of publisher, of the song which contains the 
following phrases 

For I've a wife in Bristol town, 
A wife and children three. 
And she keeps watch for me. 


Who’s for the coach to-night ? 
W. H. Parks. 


Paris. 


“CALL A SPADE A spADE.”—In spite of the 


Milk Street, as an old hook | 


Beglies, 
“THE GENTLE SHAKESPEARE.” 
iii. 69 ) 

Me. Hutcutnson’s faith in Shakspeare 
|cannot be of a very stable kind, if it is upset 
| by such considerations as he brings forward 

on the subject of the word “gentle” when 
applied to Shakspeare. 

| The grant of arms was confirmed to Jolin 
Shakspeare in 1599, and his son’s claim to 
coat armour and the designation of “ gentle- 
man” were certainly admitted, for (1) his 
arms appear on his monument ; (2) Edmund 
Howes, in 1614, giving a list of poets of his 
time, speaks of Mr. William Shakespeare, 
gentleman. Each one of the twenty-seven 
names in his list (unless M. George Withers 
be an exception) has its proper designation 
added—knight, esquire, or gentleman. (3) 


episcopal dictum that its synonym is ‘ta| In a Foot of Fines for 1610 he is styled 
sanguinary shovel,” I incline to think that generosus, though not armiger; he appears 
the spade of the proverb was that of playing | again as ‘‘ gentleman” in the conveyance of 


cards. I should be glad of evidence for or | the Blackfriars house, 10 March, 1612 13, and 
|in the mortgage deed of same the next day ; 
|also in the articles of agreement respecting 
'the Stratford tithes, 28 October, 1614; in 
his will ; and in the Stratford burial register 
for 25 April, 1616. Is that sufficient evidence 
for the legal mind? But, of course, the word 
“gentle” in Jonson’s verses refers also, and 
mainly, to Shakspeare’s character and dis- 
position. The preface to the First Folio has 
| the epithet again, where the poet is called 
the “most gentle expresser” of nature, and 
again in Jonson’s eulogy :— 
Thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

| Jonson repeats the adjective a third (if nota 
'fourth) time in his ‘Timber’ in 1630, when 
speaking ‘*De Shakespeare nostrat.” But 
even before Jonson, John Davies, of Hereford, 
in 1603 had written of Burbage and Shak- 
| speare :— 
| And though the stage doth staine pure gentle bloud, 
| Yet generous yee are in minde and moode. 
The poet Suckling, writing about 1640, takes 
| up the word from his predecessor, and applies 
‘it to his friend Shakspeare ; while Sir John 
| Denham, in 1647, comparing Jonson and 
| Shakspeare, credits the latter with the “ gen- 
tler muse.” 
| Other epithets applied to Shakspeare by 
his contemporaries are “sweet” (1595), 
“friendly” (1604), “deere-lov’d ” (1607), 
| good ” (1611), “honest” (1611), “worthy” 
friend (1623), “beloved” (1623), “open,” 
free ” (1630). 


against my opinion. Frank Repe Fowke. 
21, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


Lapy’s Museum’: ‘Mopern Lonpon, 
1804.—I have several volumes of Ladys 
Musi ui, illustrated, date 1800-5 ; also a book 
called ‘Modern London,’ with coloured illus- 
trations of the cries of London, and numerous 
copper-plates, date 1804. Can any one tell 
me their value? YLIMA. 

{‘Modern London’ may be worth from one te two 
younds, but all depends on condition. It is much 

tter to ask a respectable bookseller than to apply 
to us. ] 


‘Geocraruy.’—Is the following 
work of any value? “Millar's The New 
Complete, Authentic, and Universal System 
of Geography, being a Complete Modern 
History and Description of the Whole World. 
By George Henry Millar. Printed for Alex. 
Hogg at the King’s Arms, No. 16, Paternoster 
Row, in the year 1779, with near two hundred 
Capital Engravings, containing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America in 8 vols. 4 vols. in 
each book.” Rost. 

{Apparently not. It seems unmentioned in works 
of reference, and its author is not in ‘ D.N.B."] 
pub- 


Woopen Fonrs.—In the handbook 


lished by the Science and Art Department 
on ‘ Buildings having Mural Decorations,’ it | 
is mentioned that the wooden font at Marks 
Tey is the only recorded instance in England. 
Can any reader say if there are other ex- 
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Shakspeare himself, in his plays and poems, 
was extremely fond of the word “gentle.” 
He ases it nearly 400 times, and how aptly 
to the present purpose will be seen from the 
following: ‘* We must be gentle, now we are 
gentlemen” (‘ Winter’s Tale,’ V. ii. 164); “ He’s 
zentle, never schooled and learned” (‘ As 
You Like It,’ I. i. 172) ; 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, This was a man. 

* Julius Cesar,’ V. v. 73-5. 

May I add that to a layman like myself 
the vagaries of the legal mind on this subject 
are amazing! Eminent judges and other 
members of the legal profession seem no less 
incapable of distinguishing between such 
utterly incompatible characters as Bacon and 
Shakspeare than they were of differentiating 
between the personality and physiognomy of 
Adolf Beck and the convict Smith. It utterly 
shakes one’s belief in their power of dis- 
tinguishing true from false. 

Recinatp Hanes. 

Uppingham. 

I may remind Mr. Hutenryson that Vice 
Chancellor Madden, in his well-known book 
‘The Diary of Master William Silence,’ has 
suggested that this epithet was especially 
applicable to the poet on account of his 
evident love of sport—of hunting the hart 
and hawking, and minute knowledge of horses 
and horsemanship—pursuits generally asso- 
ciated with those of gentle birth. His allu- 
sions to such matters are frequent, and in 
marked contrast to the lack of interest dis- 
played towards the same by his contemporary 
playwrights and by Bacon. When one of 
them condescends to make use of a sporting 
term it is generally either to “ point a moral 
and adorn a tale,” or to manifest the writer's 
ingenuity, and not as of one to the manner 
born. A. R. Baytey. 

t is quite amazing how the Baconian will 
read into Ben Jonson's lines a meaning which 
they could not be intended to have. The 
lines prefixed to the Folio of 1623 were 
addressed to William Shakespeare the poet, 
and Jonson’s other tribute “to the Memory 
vf my beloved Master William Shakespeare, 
and what he hath left us,” shows that he 
meant it for the poet and actor. The phrase 
“gentle Shakespeare” is in a manner 
repeated when Jonson addresses him as 
“Sweet Swan of Avon!” How could sucha 
erm be applied to Bacon, who was supposed 
o have hidden his identity under the name 
of Shakespeare? I note that Mr. Hutcuty- 
son lays stress on the opinion of Mr. Pitt 
Lewis, K.C., “a well-known authority on the 


+ 

v 


law of evidence,’ who tries to identify 
“Shakespeare ” as Bacon, and maintains that 
the spelling ‘* Shakespeare ” was employed by 
Bacon as his “ pen-name,” and so appeared 
printed on the title-pages. Now, if any one 
will take the trouble to turn to the facsimile 
of the title-page of ‘Loves Labour’s Lost’ 
(quarto, 1598), reproduced in Mr. Sidney 
Lee's ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ he will find it 
entitled :— 

A | Pleasant | Conceited Comedie | called, | Loues 
labor's lost. | As it was presented before her 
Highnes | this last Christmas. | Newly corrected 
and augmented | By W.‘Shakespere. | Imprinted at 
London by W. W. | for Cuthbert Burby. | 1598. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Pitt Lewis, K.C., 
p. 38 :— 

“‘In the year just named, however (1598), the 
play of * Love’s Labour's Lost’ was shown to be 
then an old play, by the announcement on its title- 
page that it had been ‘presented before her High- 
ness last Christmas,’ and that it had been newly 
corrected and cxlarged by William Shakespeare.” 

Now, as Hamlet says, 

Look here, upon this picture and on this, 
and then consider that on such “evidence” 
and such inaccuracy does at least one 
argument depend. D. R. Clark. 
(lasgow. 


“Watkyn Sirver” iii. 29, 95).— 
Mr. MacMicu kt offers at the last reference 
an interpretation of this phrase, based upon 
the gloss given by the law dictionaries of the 
term ** Walker.” ‘* Walkyn silver” occurs 
in the rentals of the barony of Kendal, co. 
Westmorland, in the accounts of issues of 
the hamlet of Loughrigg. Several similar 
terms occur in the accounts of issues of the 
hamlets of Langdale and Grasmere, and in 


| determining the meaning of “ Walkyn silver,” 


it may be convenient to consider these also. 
In rentals of the Lumley fee made (A) in 
1375 and (B) a few years later (undated), 
there were, in addition to the issues of 
19 tenements, 9 cottages, 5 “‘intakes,” and 
1“ plat” (about 5/. 12s. 4d/.), the following rents 
(A and B): for brewing, 12:. ; for a forge, 12d. ; 
a fulling mill, 13s. 4¢. ; a water corn mill, 
20s. ; “forest sylver,” 3/. 6s. 8d. ; the fishing 
of the water, 2s. Gd. ; and ** gold sylver,” 13d. 
(A and B) In Langdale, 9 tenements, 3 in- 
takes (about 3/. 3s. 5d.) ; the water mill, 12s. ; 
pasture of [ali4i agistment in] the forest 
called “forest sylver,” 50s. ; a pasture called 
Whelpstrothe, 5s.; a certain rent called 
“ veld,” 5s. ; the tenants there for their “gold- 
wether,” Gd. (B) In Loughrigg, 10 messuages, 
1 toft, 5 cottages, 1 enclosure (about 31s. 11d.) ; 
all the tenants used to render yearly 12s. for 


| agistment in common, and render nothing 
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now [it was paid in 1455); for their gold- | Grasmere. Another interpretation, less 
wether, 6d. ; for “ walkyn sylver,” 6s. 8d. ; a| satisfactory, is that the tenants of this 
fulling mill, 3s. 4d. ; the fishery in Rothmer hamlet paid “ walking silver” for the right 
[now Rydal water], 3s. 4¢.; the fishery of | to pasture their sheep in some particular 


Rathaw [river], 6d. 

Forest silver is defined above, and also in 
a rental of 1455, as a yearly payment by the 
tenants of these hamlets for the agistment 
of their animals in the forest. The reference 
here to the forest is explained by the fact 
that these hamlets, with Applethwaite and 
several others, had been purprestures or 
encroachments made in the forest of Kendal 
in the twelfth century with the approval 
of the lords of Kendal. These encroachments 
were legalized by a royal charter in 1190 
(Farrer’s ‘Lancs Pipe Rolls,’ 399). “ Gold- 


sylver,” or “‘goldwether,” was a payment by | 
| 


the tenants for the service of rams kept 
by the lord, and resembles the “cowmale” 
paid in some North Lancasl#re manors for 
the service of the lord’s bull. The payment 
in Langdale called “yeld,” or geld, is de- 
scribed in the rental as a new gersum or 
fine upon entry to lands (*“‘de una nova 
gressumma vocata yeld per annum de Lang- 
den”), and seems to have been a rent paid 
for agistment in some place where the tenants 
had not formerly enjoyed this liberty. The 
reference to a rent of 5s. a year from a 
pasture called Whelpstroth proves that the 
lords of Kendal held in demesne a several 
pasture in Langdale. Two different inter- 
pretations of “walkyng silver,” as it is de- 
scribed in the rental of 1455, may be offered. 
The vast numbers of sheep bred and pas- 
tured upon these Westmorland fells then, as 
now, found employment for many weavers 
and fullers (or walkers). Many hamlets had 
their fulling mill (or walk mill), originally 


the property of the lord, who claimed suit | 
his tenants to it—d.e. the tenants were | 


of 
bound by custom to take their cloth to the 
lord’s fulling mill to be fulled or felted ; 
Cotgrave records the term “to full, or 
thicken cloath in a mill.” The process con- 
sisted in rolling the cloth with stone or 
wooden rollers, hence a “walker” was one 
who rolled cloth, A.-S. wealcere (vide Skeat’s 
‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v. ‘Walk’). Where the 
water supply was inadequate, or the cloth 
to be milled more abundant than the capacity 
of the mill, the tenants would compound for 
their suit to the fulling mill by a money 


dagen and mill or “walk” their cloth at | 


1ome, or in a private mill. 
was, I suggest, called “ walking silver.” This 
interpretation receives some confirmation 
from the small value of the fulling mill 
at Loughrigg, as compared with that at 


This payment | 


part of Loughrigg where the lords had for- 

merly had a “sheep-walk,” long relinquished 
'to the tenants in return for this yearly rent. 
‘In this hamlet “ forest silver” yielded only 
| 12s. a year. W. FARRER. 
Over Kellet. 


‘“*AND HAS IT COME TO THIS?” (10% S. iii. 
| 49.)—The lines quoted by Ketso are the first 
ifour lines of a ‘Sonnet to Redcoats,’ 
originally written in 1880, with reference 
to words used by the Duke of Cambridge 
at the Mansion House, 3 November, 1889. 
|The sonnet, although circulated largely in 
manuscript, did not appear in any volume of 
collected poems, and was not printed in any 
| newspaper until it appeared in 7'he St. James's 
Gazette (4 October, 1902), when there was 
much excitement upon a repetition of the 
outrage upon the common soldier denounced 
| by the Duke of Cambridge :— 

| And has it come to this? Long since, they sold 
Britannia, fettered, to their harlot, Gain ; 

| Bartered her—bound her in a golden chain— 
Nay, trampled our great Queen in mire of gold. 

| And now, her warrior-sons, shall it be told 

That you—her “dauntless redcoats "—you were 


ain 
To hide what glorious tokens yet remain 
| Of Her the nations feared in days of old* 


| 
| Redcoats, all hail! They shall not have it so: 
Dastards, stand back, stand back—make way for 
men ; 
There's something yet shall storm your greasy 
den : 
The sword is helpless ’gainst a swordless foe, 
But we will conquer by the impaling pen, 
Or—nail the shop-coat like a carrion crow! 
TuEeopore Watrs-DUNTON. 


Autnors or Quotations WANTED (10" 
iii. 88)—Quotation 4 was said of F. BD. 
Maurice by Matthew Arnold. If Mr. Poore 


turns to the passage in ‘Literature and 
Dogma,’ he will find that he has omitted 
'words which make the Arnoldism 
| Haxts or tae City Comrantes (10 8. iii. 
'87).—A. F. H. will get the information he 
wants from ‘ The City Companies of London,’ 
by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (London, Dent, 
1904). ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Bolton. 

| A. F. H. will find much of the information 
he requires in ‘Old and New London,’ and 
in part ii. vol. x. of the Middlesex section of 
the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales’ (1814). 
In the latter volume will be found particulars 
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of ninety-one of the City companies, and 
illustrations appear of the following halls: 
Cloth Workers’, Vintners’, Drapers’, Iron- 
mongers’, Goldsmiths’, Grocers’, Fishmongers’, 
Mercers’, Merchant Taylors’, and Haber 
dashers’. On p. 429 it is recorded that the 
“Scriveners had formerly a Hall in Noble 
Street, but having been much reduced, they 
sold the latter to the Company of Coach- 
Makers, who are the present owners.” On 
the same page we find that 
** Plaisterers’ Hall is situated on the north side of 
Addle Street : 1! f brick, and its internal decora- 
tions were originally in the best style of the Com- 
pany's ptofession, but these have greatly suffered 
through the appropriations made of this building, 
which has been rented by various tenants for dif- 
ferent purposes: of late years it has been occupied 
as a Dancing School Music Room,” Xe. 
On p. 441 we have ‘Parish Clerks’ Hall, an 
old and irregular brick edifice on the west 
side of Wood Street, is now occupied by a 
whalebone cutter.’ In connexion with the 
Tylers and Brickmakers’ Company it is stated 
on p. 426 that “the Hall was built in 1627, 
but has long been deserted by the Company, 
and is now a Jews’ Synagogue ; in the centre 
of the roof is a handsome cupola.” 

Founders’ Hail (p. 425) “is now rented by 
a respectable congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters, and it has been used as a Dissent- 
ing Meeting-House for upwards of a century.” 

Masons’ Hall (p. 424) “tis a small stone 
edifice in Masons -\lley, Basinghall Street ; 
it is now rented by a carpet manufacturer.” 

As a liveryman and freeman of the City of 
London, I naturally take a great interest in 
the City companies and have much informa- 
tion about them. If I can be of any further 
assistance to A. F. H., I shall be glad to place 
my services at his disposal. 

Cras. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, bradford. 


‘Sreer To THE Nor’- Nor'- West’ (10" 
S. ii. 427, 490; iii. 13).—Vol. c. of Temple Bar, 
published in April, 1894, contains ‘An 
Alphabetical List of the Titles of all Articles 
appearing in the previous Ninety - nine 
Volumes,’ but I fail to find any story with 
the above title. 

Everarp Home Cocemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The name of the captain who commanded 
the vessel on which the apparition was seen 
is not mentioned in the version of the story 
given in ‘Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World.’ Mr. R. Dale Owen states 
that he had it from Capt. J. 8S. Clarke, of the 
schooner Julia Hallock, who heard it from a 
Mr. Robert Bruce, chief mate in 1828 on the 


** barque trading between Liverpool and St. 
John’s, New Brunswick,” when “Steer to the 
Nor’-West ” was in his presence written on a 
slate in the captain’s cabin by some imma- 
terial visitant. Sr. 


Motty Lepet’s Descent (10" §. iii. 127).— 
A. F. 8. asks to be directed to an article 
woving that the beautiful Molly Lepel, 
Pady Hervey, was of Danish descent. John 
Wilson Croker, who edited ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IIL.,’ in two volumes, published 
by Murray in 1848, states at p. 17 of his 
* Biographical Notice’ that she was “daughter 
and sole heiress of Brigadier-General Nicholas 
Lepell, and of the family to whom belonged 
the little island of Sark.” Croker adds, “I 
| find in} the magazines for 1743 the death of 
Nicholas Lepell, Esq., land proprietor of 
Sark.” This, he remarks, probably gave the 
French tinge to Lady Hervey’s tastes and 
manners, a subject of frequent pleasantry to 
| her friends and family. Lady Louisa Stuart, 
|in ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ writes that Lady 
Hervey’s manners “ had a foreign tinge which 
| some called affected, but they were gentle, 
easy, dignified, and altogether exquisitely 
| pleasing.” James WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


| Mary, Lady Hervey, according to ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
| Was the daughter of Brigadier - General 
| Nicholas Lepell, who had been page of honour 
'to Prince George of Denmark, and in 1699 
| obtained an Act of Naturalization. He was, 
| therefore, probably a Dane. S. B. 
A. F. 8. will find this subject fully dis- 
| cussed in the ‘ Letter-Books’ of John Hervey, 
| first Earl of Bristol, edited by the Rev. S. H. A. 
Hervey, published by EK. Jackson, Wells, 1894. 
The reference to Molly Lepel’s descent is in 
the supplementary volume containing the 
* Diary of John Hervey,’ p. 287. 
J. F. Fry. 
Upton, Didcot. 
| [Mn. E. H. CoLemay refers to 9" 8. xi. 358. 


Sr. Serutcure §. iii, 101). — St. 
Sepulchre Gate in Doncaster, so called from 
a church of the Holy Sepulchre that has 
disappeared, is commonly called ‘ Spooker 
Gate.” Asa companion to “St. Pulchre,” I 
may mention “S. Tulius,” whose name (s/c) 
appears under a figure of a king with a ship, 
on an old English embroidered cope-orphrey 
at Ushaw College—St. Olave, of course, 
whence Tooley Street and “S. Tulius.” 


Durham. 


The mistake pointed out by B. W. in the 
interpretation of the above dedicatory title 
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seems to be due toa wrong notion of the ra/son 
détre of such titles. Churches are all dedi- 
cated to God and His service, and they are 
named at the same time in honour of some 
Christiau person, place, event, or even 
doctrine. Our forefathers honoured indif- 
ferently person, place, and thing connected 
with our holy religion. Such titles as the 
Church of the Annunciation, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Epiphany, the Nativity, the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Creed Church, do not imply 
that the church is dedicated to those things, 
but in honour of those things. Dedications 
in honour of St. Pulcheria are quite possible ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that any 
of the churches connected with the Knights 
Templars, when the history of the knights is 
taken into consideration, were dedicated in 
honour of the holy person rather than the 
holy place. Frank Penny. 


In B. W.’s very interesting article is a 
reference to the vulgar pronunciation of the 
name as it obtains in Northampton. A 
propos of this it may be as well to place on 
record the facts that (7) there is a main 
street in Doncaster called St. Sepulchre Gate ; 
and (/,) that until some twenty years ago the 
pronunciation almost invariably was Sepul- 
chre Gate, Saint being dropped, and the 
accent placed very strongly on the second 
syllable of Sepulchre. At the present day, 
however, it is rarely heard this way, the 
pronunciation being in harmony with that 
generally in use. E. G. B. 


I am glad that any imputed conjecture of 
mine should serve as a peg upon which to 
hang a learned and lucid note like that of 
B. W.; but might I not expect, at least, that 
the peg should, as a trifling preliminary, be 
properly adjusted? I spoke in a somewhat 
more tentative way than that in which B. W. 
makes my words appear when saying that 
“in St. Sepulchre the ‘St? is, 7 th ink, Lelieved 
to be redundant, being in reality a contrac- 
tion of St. Pulchre.” B. W. himself acknow- 
ledges that the pronunciation at Northampton 
is “St. Pulker’s,” and to one not so well 
versed in hagiology it would seem reasonable, 
given a “St. Pulcheria,” that in some cases 
“St. Sepulchre” might be an abbreviation 
of St. Pulcheria ; but perhaps I drew a too 
hasty conclusion from the former prevalence 
of expressions like ‘* St. Pulchre’s,” as applied 
to the church outside Newgate, om like 
“St. Pulchre’s boots,” as applied to the fetters 
with which were shod aspirants to the honours 
of the Newgate Calendar. 

The contention of B. W. seems, how- 
ever, so incontestably just that instances 


are desirable of a church in any part of 
Western (or Eastern?) Christendom dedi- 
cated in the name of St. Pulcheria ; and the 
whole tenor of B. W.’s argument renders it 
almost indisputable that churches so dedi- 
cated commemorate not St. Pulcheria, but 
the Holy Sepulchre, the recovery of which 
by the Crusaders has played such an im- 
portant part in English 
J. Hotpen MacMIcu kt. 


siRTH-MARKs (10° S. i. 362, 430, 493 ; ii. 516) 
—A young woman from Sussex tells me that, 
in the neighbourhood of Pagham, a child was 
born marked on the cheek with a bunch of 
currants. An old woman told the mother 
that she should lick the mark daily whilst 
fasting ; she did so and the mark disappeared 
My informant has strong convictions in the 
matter of birth-marks; she has also the 
courage of them. A dog, believed to be rabid, 
tlew at her as she walked with her pregnant 
sister, and, heedless of danger to herself, she 
caught her sister's hands as she was about to 
cover her face with them. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 
Georce Duke or BUCKINGHAM 
(10 §. iii. 109).—Clarendon, in his ‘ History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars’ (i. 62), says : 
‘*His majesty was at the public prayers of the 
church, when Sir John Epsiey (Hippesley) came 
into the room, with a troubled countenance, and, 
without any pause in respect to the exercise they 
were performing, went directly to the king and 
whispered in his ear what had fallen out. His 
majesty continued unmoved, and without the least 
chatge in his countenance, till prayers were ended; 
when he suddenly departed to his chamber, and 
threw himself upon his bed, lamenting with much 
ower and with abundance of tears the loss he 
,ad of an excellent servant and the horrid manner 

in which he had been deprived of him.” 
A. R. Baytey. 


The ‘Memoirs of Sir John Oglander, 
Deputy - Governor-General of Portsmouth, 
1620-4,’ edited by the late W. H. Long, and 
published in 1888, state that the name of the 
messenger bearing the news was [’ryce (a 
mariner /). F. Pavt. 


Bioop vusep Burtprnc: Svucar 
Mortar (10 §. ii. 389, 455 ; iii. 34, 76, 114).— 
The residuum left in a sugar mill after the 
juice of the cane is expressed is known in 
Northern India, when dried and compressed, 
as gur (Hindiand Sanskrit ; the 7 is cerebral). 
It has been believed from time immemorial 
by the natives of those parts that to mix a 
certain proportion of this substance with 
lime, when making mortar, greatly increases 
the hardness and tenacity of the cement ; and 
it is still customary among them to use it 
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with that object (as Mr. Pexyy testifies that Core or Bramsuity (10" §. iii. 87).—The 
jragery is used in Madras) when it is desired | baronetcy of Cope of Hanwell, co. Oxford, was 
to ensure the permanence of a structure, and | created 29 June, 1611, in the person of Sir 
xpense is no object. Anthony Cope, of Hanwell Castle, Oxon, Knt. 
Chere is a tradition that a retired Nabob,| John Cope, the son and heir of Sir John 
who built a substantial mansion at Kendal in | Cope, fifth baronet of this creation, purchased 
1750, imported a small cargo of yur to improve | the manor and estate of Bramshill in Eversley, 
the mortar. He, at least, must have been well | Hants, in or about the year 1703; he suc- 
ussured of the etlicacy of the process; and | ceeded as sixth baronet 11 January, 1721, and 
possibly might not have been convinced to] dying 8 December, 1749, transmitted Brams- 
the contrary, even if an investigation made |lnll to his son, and through him to his 
in his day had led to results resembling those | successors in the baronetcy. 
arrived at, as Mr. Nicnorson relates in his| It was thus the Copes, Baronets of Han- 
interesting reply, by the Madras Public Works | well, who acquired Bramshiil, and not the 
Department in 1875. R. E. B. | Copes of Bramshill who got the baronetcy. 
Relative to the use of sugar in mortar in FP. ve H. L. 
India and among the Romans, it may be of | If Mr. Browxwett will consult ‘The 
interest to note that this admixture has been Progresses of King James 1,’ by John Nichols, 
tried in at least one instance in Scotland. | 1828, vol. i. p. 528, &e., he will find the king 
About a dozen years ago, happening to be | had_ satisfactory reasons for creating Sir 
walking along the road near Aboyne Castle, | Anthony Cope a baronet. It states, “He had 
Aberdeenshire, I was struck by the remark- | by many worthy acts acquired much reputa- 
vbly substantial and handsome appearance of | tion and the esteem of all that knew him, &e. 
1 stone wall that was then being built round | He kept an hospitable house in the old 
the castle grounds. The castle was then the | English way, and integrity and virtue shone 
property of the late Sir William Brookes, lin all he did,” with other particulars. 
€ Glen Tana, father-in-law of the present The peerage will give the positions of trust 
Marquis of Huntly, who, as all who knew him | he held, and the high place his family held in 
are aware, devoted the later years of his life | the country. Joun RADCLIFFE. 
to improvement works on his Deeside proper- 
ties of the most thorough character. In 
‘onversation with the overseer of the works, 
I was informed, with reference to this wall, 
that by Sir William’s strict orders the mortar 
mixed with a certain sugar. 
«hich was new to him: but there is little the description of the king as ( harles Stewart was 
; | perfectly accurate. Charles, the son of James, the 
doubt that Sir William was aware of the | son of Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, really had a 
classical examples referred to in ‘N. & ().’ It | surname, though it might not be according to Court 
is very probable that Sir William followed | etiauette to call him by it. The helpless French 
the same course in his many other building of * Leute King uy Se 
a connexion with yne Castle! by the names of ‘Unready,’ ‘ Bastard,’ ‘ Lackland, 
and | nen Tana, and the views on this par- ‘Longshanks,’ or any other nickname of an earlier 
ticular point of the architects (Westminster, | king and forefather. I believe that many people 
TI think) who had charge of these works would fancy that Guelph or Welf is a surname of the 
be interesting. G. M. Fraser. present, or rather late, royal family. 
-ublic Library, Aberdeen. Plantagenet is also a nickname ; and Tudor 
; equals ap Tudwr (son of Theodore), and is 
How to Caratocur Seventeenru-Cen- | perhaps the nearest approach to a surname 
rurnyY Tracts (10™ 8. ii. 388, 453).—May I|a fifteenth-century Welshman could arrive 
recommend to Ivexrert a book that con-|at. I have heard that if Queen Victoria had 
tains some most practical hints—plus a vast | any surname at all it was Azon von Este ; 
amount of “fine mixed reading "—** Hints on | but I cannot say what surname, if any, 
Catalogue Titles and on Index Entries, with | belongs to the house of Gliicksburg, of which 
a Rouvh Vocabulary of Terms and Abbre- | the present Queen Consort is a member. The 
viatic..s, chiefly from Catalogues, and some | royal house of Stewart appears originally to 


| QveEN’s SuRNAME ii. 529; iii, 114). 
—1 am afraid Dr. J. Foster inter- 
esting reply at the last reference would have 
infuriated the late Prof. E. A. Freeman. The 
latter says, in his ‘Growth of the English 
Constitution,’ p. 200 :— 


Passages from Journeying among Books. By | have been a younger branch of the great 
Charles F - Blackburn. London, 1884”? See | Norman house of Fitz-Alan. 
6" S. ix. 459, Q. V. | A. T.. Bay ey. 
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v. SILver (10 §, iii, 108).—As the 
total quantities of gold and silver which exist 
ean only be vaguely estimated, this query is, 
I think, not answerable. Moreover, it is not 
clear what is meant by relative “conven- 
tional” value. If this means the legal ratio, 
the available quantities, of course, do not 
affect this in monometallic gold currencies 
with silver token coins. If, however, the 
market ratio is meant, then there does not | 
appear to have been so marked a change in 
the ratios of the annual outputs of the two 
metals as will account for the appreciation 
of gold from 1:15 or 16 to 1:35 within a few 
decades, though doubtiess the cumulative 
effect of the great preponderance of silver 
produced is partly responsible for this. 
J. Dormer. 
Prof. Stanley Jevons’s volume on ‘ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange’ (Inter- 
national Scientific Series) is an able exami- | 
nation of this and kindred questions. In the 
chapter on ‘The Battle of the Standards’ 
(thirteenth edition, p. 143) the learned econo- | 
mist writes :— 
“The amount of supply and amount of demand | 
of both the precious metals depend upon a number 
of accidents, changes, or legislative decisions, 
which cannot be in any way predicted...... That any | 
great rise will really happen in the purchasing | 
power of gold is wholly a matter of speculation.” 
Francis P. Marcnant. 
Streatham Common. 


Patent Mepicryes (10™ §. iii. 86).—I think 
that if C. C. B. considers the question, he 
will see that this phrase may be more appro- 
priately treated in the ‘N.E.D. under 
“medicine,” along with other equivalent 
phrases, “‘proprietory medicine” and the 
like. If C. C. B. does not know the schedule 
to statute 52 George III. ¢. 150, which deals 
with the question, he may be interested in 
glancing over it. ¥. 

I wish scholars and the general public 
would help all medici to get the Government 
to abolish the useless 1}. stamp on wrongly 
called patent medicines. I would abolish all 
patents, providing a reward fund for proved 
meritorious inventors, not improvers of 
inventions. Copyright is different, since two 
men cannot write the same book, but may 
hit upon the same mechanical device. 


CLocKs STOPPED AT DEATH (10"" S. iii. 124). 
—In the year 1878 I was staying in the 


neighbourhood of Normanton Park, Rutland- 
shire, and went over the house, which con- 
tains a number of interesting relics of the 
kings and queens of England which have 


from time to time passed into the hands of 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain. 
Among them is a grandfather clock, which 
was then on the principal staircase, to which 
there is attached a brass plate, stating that 
it had been the private property of his 
Majesty William IV., and stood in the 
sovereign’s private room in the House of 
Lords, and was kept in order and regularly 
wound by the king’s own clockmaker, and 
not the man employed by the Oftlice of 
Works to regulate the other clocks in the 
two Houses of Parliament. The clock stopped 
at the exact moment his Majesty expired, 
and so remained. 
Henry Avcustvs 

Perhaps it will interest folk-lorists to know 
that in my native province (Duchy of Anhalt) 
the custom still prevails of stopping the 


| clocks as soon as a death occurs in a house. 


rn. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[The name aiife, p. 125, 

CLERGYMAN As Crtry CouNncILLor (10% §. 
iii. 24, 134).—Mr. Dixon is wrong in sup- 
posing that there is any error in regard to 
the statement as to the election of the Rev. 
Percival Clementi-Smith as a member of the 
Court of Common Council. He overlooks 
the fact that the Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1882, which he quotes, does not apply to 
the City of London, but only to such _ cities 
and towns as are enumerated in the schedule 
annexed to the Act of 1835. 

Epwarp M. Borrago. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1 does 
not apply to the City of London (see sec. 6 
of that Act, and Schedules A and B to 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835), nor 
apparently to the metropolitan boroughs 
created by the London Government Act, 
1899. D. C. L 

Two members of the Bradford City Council 
are ministers. These are the Rev. Archibald 
Duff, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. R. Roberts. 
Both are Congregationalists. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Saxton Fairy or Saxtoy, co. YORK 
(10 §. iii. 129).— Twenty-one years ago 
Pror. SKEAT remarked (6 S. x. 110) that 
the etymology of place-names was most 
slippery and difficult, and that he had no 
faith in three-quarters of the explanations 
which were so lavishly offered. Since then, 
thanks to Prov. SKEAT himself, Mr. W. H. 
Duignan, and one or two other scholars, 
some progress has been made in our know- 
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ledge of this thorny subject, but we are still 
far from having that thorough and syste- 
matic guidance for which we looked in vain | 
in 1884, 

The following isa more probable etymology | 
of the place-name Saxton than any of those 
offered by Mr James Tatnot, although, in 
the absence of a very early form of the word, 
it is impossible to be quite certain. If Mr. 
Searle's *‘OQnomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum’ is 
referred to, it will be seen that “Seax” is | 
the prototheme, or first constituent, of many 
Anglo-Saxon names. These protothemes in 
familiar intercourse, or even on more serious 
occasions, often received the termination -a, 
Near, for instance, becoming Neava. Mr. 
Searle gives half-a-clozen instances of persons 
bearing the name of Seaxa, and it is probably | 
from some one of this name that Saxton is 
derived, the original word being Seaxan-tin, 
which in course of time would readily become 
Saxton. Or if the “eponymus” had a 
dithematic name, we might assume that he | 
was Seaxhelm, who was Bishop of Chester-le- 
Street in 944, or some other worthy who had 
Seax as the first theme of his name. 

That either the Yorkshire family of De 
Sexdecim Vallibus, which in English natur- 
ally became Sixtendale, &e., or the Kentish 
family of De Septem Vannis, which in Anglo- 
French was written Septvans, had any con- 
nexion with the place-name Saxton, cannot, 
I think, be easily ac cepted. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Lutuer Fawrty iii. 27).—Dr. Taylor 
(or Taylor Gordon), who is given by Mr. 
RELTON as a representative of the Luther 
family, was the great-grandson of Phila- 
delphia Gordon, daughter of General Patrick 
Gordon, the first Governor of Pennsylvania. 
This Patrick belonged to the family of 
Birsemore, cadets of the Gordons of 7 
who were descended from the third Earl 
of Huntly. But recent investigation has 
gone to show that this earls mother was not 
Princess Annabella Stuart, so that the “ royal 
descent” of John Taylor Gordon collapses. 
When did this Taylor take the additional 
surname of Gordon? and when did he die ? 

J. M. 


118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Epwix Arvorp (10 ii, 286).—Mr. 
Pickrorp is correct in stating that there is a 
slight error in the inscription on the tablet 

laced in the Chapel of University College, 

xford, in memory of Sir Edwin Arnold, for 
he was not Newdigate Prizeman in 1853. 
have a copy of his poem, which has on the 


title-page these words ; “The Feast of Bel- | 


| shazzar. A Prize Poem recited in the Theatre, 


Oxford, June xxuL, by Edwin 


Arnold.” Printed at Oxford by Francis 
Macpherson, MDCUCLIL James 
Folkestone. 

“Wren our CaTHoLic FATHERS 


LIVED” (10 iii. 109).—About forty-five 
years ago the boys of the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, North Richmond Street, Dublin, 
were accustomed to sing the above song. 1 
have never found it in any book ; but there 
hung upon the wall of one of the class-rooms 


'a chart, upon which the song was printed, 


with a coloured illustration to each stanza. 
I remember the following stanza and the 
refrain :— 
They loved their Church, they loved their king, 
They loved their freedom, too : 
Their hands were quick for action, 
And their hearts were brave and true, 
They dearly loved their merry land, 
Its customs and its laws ; : 

Right glad to tight for Ireland’s rights, ? Dencal 
And bleed for Ireland’s cause. _— 
Refrain. 

And thus they passed a happy time, 
As ev'ry one may know, 
When our old Catholic fathers lived, | ;, , 
Repo. 
A long time ago. j 
It was set to the air of “ The days when we 
went gipsying.” 
Dublin. 


“On! tue or (10° §. iii. 
109)—A hymn with the refrain ‘‘ Shout to 
the Lord of Glory!” was very common at 
negro revival meetings in the Southern 
States some twenty years since. I never 
heard the rest of the hymn, but the effect 
of some thousands of voices singing the 
refrain was very striking. 

Frepverick T. Hrecame. 

*Repecca,’ A Nover (10" §. iii. 128).—The 
query of Mr. E. 8. Dopeson has greatly 
interested me, and I regret I am unable to 
answer it in a more satisfactory manner. 
The work mentioned, strange to say, is 
omitted by Mr. Rupert Simms from his ex- 
haustive ‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ 1894 ; 
consequently, I surmise ‘Rebecca’ hag 
escaped his notice. 

The printer, Robert Richards, was born at 
Coventry, and was apprenticed on A7/s's 
Gazette, Birmingham. When his apprentice- 
ship had expired he began business as a 
printer at Uttoxeter ; he was of Carter Street, 
1818, and of High Street, 1834. He was post- 
master from 1793 to 1835, when he died. He 
married Mise Askin, of the “ White Hart” 
Hotel, Uttoxeter. ‘Rebecca’ was not the 
first three-volume work printed by Richards: 
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for Lackington, Allen & Co., for in 1807 he 
produced ‘A Voyage round the World,’ by 
. F. G. de la Perouse, in three volumes, 
translated from the French. 
Simms mentions seven other volumes 
printed by Richards, the first of which is 
dated 1802, though some of these, I may say, 
bear no date at all, according to a practice 
which, even at the present day, is sadly too 
prevalent. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Hlak/uytus Posthumus or, Purchas His Pilgrims. 
By Samuel Parchas, B.D. In 20 vols.—Vols. IL. 
and II. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

‘Tne great and worthy task the inception of which 

by Messrs. MacLehose & Sons we have already 

chronicled, the reprinting for the first time of the 

*Hakluytus Posthumus' of Parchas, has at length 

begun. Its origin is, of course, found in the issue, 

new completed, of Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ to the 
appearance of successive instalments of which we 
drew frequent attention. ‘Hakluytus Posthumus,’ 
of which the first two out of twenty volumes are 
now given, is immeasurably rarer than the previous 
work, and is in many respects not less valuable. 
It may perhaps be regarded as the scarcest and 
least accessible of the works which chronicle the 
heroic deede of Englishmen. So little known is it, 
indeed, that ordinary works of reference are almost 
sjlent concerning its author, that bibliographers do 
not greatly concern themselves with the work, and 
that very grudging estimates of Purchas’s merits 
as an historian and a writer have been formed by 
those entitled to speak. For this Purchas is 
himself largely responsible. Having had access 
to the unemployed MSS. of Hakluyt, he printed 
1 very large number of them, entirely ruining 
himself in so doing, and dying in poverty, and 
almost, it is to be feared, in want, so soon as he 
had secured their transmission to the world. Five 
tolio volumes constitute an enormous bulk of printed 
matter, through which none but a zealot will 
succeed in wading. Unfortunately Purchas, with 
what is really zeal, but almost seems wantonness, 
opposed obstacles to the discharge of the task. 

Like Hakluyt, Parchas was a clergyman. Unlike 

him, however, he seems to have been a contirmed 

Puritan, a good deal of a polemic, and in no respect 

1 man of the world. A disproportionate amount of 

his early work is occupied with tracing out the 

journeys in search of the land of Ophir, the travels 
if the apostles and of early classical explorers, 
and other subjects of the kind. Almost the whole 
of the tirst volume of the reprint may, accordingly, 
be dismissed by the reader who seeks to get at the 

‘‘substantific marrow” of Purchas’s work. Un- 

aware of this, the ordinary student who has begun 

the perusal has been apt to turn away in dis- 
couragement, and to leave on record an unjust 
arraignment of the author’s style. A great stylist 

Parchas is not, and he is not to be compared in 

any respect with contemporaries such as Hooker, 

Fuller, Walton, and Sir Thomas Browne. His 


reproach from which few men of the epoch escaped, 
and he indulges in quaint escapades of alliteration. 
(Quotation is, of course, denied us. One or two brief 
extracts may, however, show in how curious forms 
of speech he was apt to indulge. In his praise of 
Columbus: “ Magnanimous Columbus, not broken 
with Povertie at home, with Affronts and Dis- 
countenances abroad; with imputations of im- 
potent, almost impudent, at least as imprudent as 
importunate fancies of impossible, impassable Navi- 
gations by unknowne Seas to unknowne Lands!” 
&c. The Genoese discoverer is again compared, in 
Purchas’s most edifying style, with other adven- 
turers, ‘* who going forth with high swolne Sayles, 


| filled with puffes of Pride, and blasts of Arrogance 
5 


addicting themselves to Swearing, Cursing, and 
other resolute Dissolutenesse (as if they sought 
Discoveries in the infernall Regions, and acquaint- 
ance with those Legions of Hell, rather then to 
discover Lands and recover Intidels to internall 
peace by the eternall Gospell), eyther perish at Sea, 
or returne with the gaine of losse. and shame, in 
stead of glory.” Here we have Purchas at his 
literary strongest and his ethical best. Against 
the charges brought by no less an authority than 
Prof. Laughton, that he was neither a faithfal 
editor nor a judicious compiler, and that to his 
carelessness is attributable the Icss of many of 


‘the originals, abstracts of which he preserves, we 


are in no position to protest. We can only treat 
Parchas as we find him, and he is now for the first 
time accessible in a tenth of his work. When he is 
not concerned to preach, however, or to dilate upon 
Popish iniquities, he may be read with pleasure as 
well as interest. 

At any rate, his work is immortal, and its appear- 
ance in a form so accessible and so handsome is a 
matter for warmest congratulation. The volumes 
now given, like those which are to come, are 
uniform with those of the Hakluyt, on which 
we have often dwelt, and are a credit to the 
great Glasgow press from which they issue. 
Vol. i. reproduces the fine emblematical frontise 
piece, containing the only known portrait of Par- 
chas. This is constantly missing from the original 
editions which come up for sale. It reproduces 
also seven maps of Hondius (Josse Hondt), done, 
presumably, when he was a retugee in London, and 
including his map of St. Paul's peregrinations and 
that of the navigation of -ineas the Trojan, as 
well as his map of the world. It gives, moreover, 
facsimiles of the title-page to the tirst part and of 
the curious illustrations to Purchas’s ‘ Discourse of 
the Diversity of Letters use | by the divers Nations 
in the World.’ In the second volume are portraits 
of Christopher Columbus and Sir Thomas Smith, 
first governor of the East India Company. In 
dismissing this first instalment of a work of un- 
limited interest, we advise readers who wish to see 
the compiler at his best to begin with the second 
volume. At the close of the perusal of that they 


| will be as like as not to turn back to the first. If 


writing is quaintly charged with Latinisms, a 


they do this the appearance of forthcoming volumes 
will be eagerly anticipated. 


History of the Reformation in Germany. By Leopold 
von Ranke. Edited by Robert A. Johnson, M.A. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuoven less popular than his ‘ History of the 

Popes,’ Ranke’s ‘History of the Reformation in 

Germany’ has most of the qualities which con- 

tributed to the success of that work, to which it 
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is to some extent a companion. There are those, 
indeed, who regard it as Ranke’s greatest work. 
Written from a Lutheran standpoint, it is saved 
by its author's “aloofness” from the charge of 
being partisan, and it is a book which the scholar 
will be glad to have within reach. Two-thirds only 
have been translated by Mrs. Austin. The editor, 
who has rendered admirable services in many 
respects, }) ints out for the edification of the reader 
the supplementary works which it is expedient to 
consult, and supplies a short bibliography of books 
bearing on the subject. First among these must 
be placed the writings of Creighton, though the 
first two volumes of the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History” and Mr. A. H. Johnson's ‘ Europe in the 
Sixteenth Cent ry’ are warmly to be commended. 
Ranke him 
rities on fifteenth and sixteenth century literature. 
One of the 
historical investigators, he numbers among his 


pupils the chief English ‘historians of yeste orday and 


to-day. A book such as that before us is an ines- 
timable boon to the student of limited means, who 
is not contented to read seriously and steadfastly 
in works derived from libraries, but seeks to dwell 
upon, annotate, and confer. We wish we could 
hope for fu contributions of the same class 
under the same competent supervision, 


Hiervalds College and Coats of Arms regarded from 
a Le As .. By W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. 
(Phillimore & Co.) 

Tue fact that Mr. Phillimore’s scholarly and accu- 

hlet, first issued in 1903, has already 

appeared in a third and revised edition speaks 
loudly for the interest that is felt in the subject. 

From the unre easonaile attacks to which the College 

of Arms is subject, Mr. Phillimore defends its 

member 3, and 


1d he exposes the delusions that prevail 
concerning it. His explanation of the legal aspects 
is ie id. He has an appended chapter upon the 
subject of prescription, and he supplies an ap pendix 
of ‘Statutes and Cases. 


Remari. By Thynne Lynn, B.A. 
Cwelfth E n, Revised. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
As the first e Mr. Lynn's acknowledgedly 
valuable summary of the great comets appeared in 
1893, reissues are practically annual. The twelfth 
edition, wit h its view of the great comet of 1882, 


has und ne special revision, and is well up to 
date. 

Frow the De La More eve ss is issued an elegant 
little B Cal lav l Birthdan Book. The 


selection has bes n made ie M. kK. Gibbings. With 
its ornamental title-page and its beautiful get- “up, 
it is just the work for a small present. 


Tur opening article in The Quarterly Review for 
January relat es to the works of Bishop Stubbs. 
We need not say that it is on the whole highly 
but it is written with discrimination, 
indicating that the great historian’s works are not 
above criticism. It is pointed out that the service 
which Stubbs rendered to history is not limited by 
his greater works. He was the first to give a clear 
and unprejudiced account of St. Dunstan, whose 
career had been a playground of incompetent 


fanatics and become so distorted by disputants of | 


various sorts that it is not easy to say whether 
Protestants or Roman Catholics had produced fancy 


If is, however, one of the chief autho- | 


founders of the scientific school of | 


pictures the more unlike the original. Until Stubbs 
came to the rescue what we knew of Dunstan was 
little more to be depended on than a fairy tale, 
though, as in the case of folk-lore stories, there 
were different versions, some gruesome, others 
angelic. Now we have, if not a “finished picture, 
at least a elear outline which reveals to us a sam 
scientious and strong man striving to do the best 
he could in a disturbed time, when “politic 3, secular 
and religious, had become, as it seemed, hopelessly 
entangled. The reviewer, we think, somewhat 
exaggerates the Teutonic prejudices in which the 
great historian undoubtedly indulged, and he cer 
| tainly goes too far when he says that “ the develop- 
ment of republics and despotisms presented to 
| him no intere sting problems in the morphology of 
tates.” * The Making of the United States’ is 
based on widely extended investigations. It must 
be of service to many both in the old land and the 
| new, ae ause it brings into due prominence the 
sufferings of the Tories, as they were called, that is 
hese ¥ who clung to union with the mother country. 
That grave crimes were committed by the successful 
party no properly instructed person will now be 
| found to deny, and it is foolish to endeavour to 
extenuate them ; but there can be no doubt that 
acts of this character find many parallels in quite 
modern times. Many of the deeds done in Ireland 
in 1798 were, as it seems to us, far less excusable. 
Canon Ainger was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Lamb and Hood. So stern was he in demanding 
respect for his heroes that it gave him pain to hear 
the latter spoken of as Tom. The canon was famed 
for his sermons, though he never attained the 
questionable notoriety of a popular preacher. He 
} also wrote poetry, some examples of which ari 
given here; they are correct and harmonious, but 
| cannot be regarded as the product of ins piration. 
Mr. T. Herbert Warren’s paper on ‘ Matthew 
Arnold’ strikes us as giving a true picture of one 
| who, in other circumstances, might have made a 
far deeper ee on contemporary thought 
than he was fated to do. “He married for love 
and became a school-inspector” by no means sums 
up his career; but the inspectorship—not marriage 
—limited his powers of action and probably of 
thou _ for he was too conscientious not to 
throw all his energy into whatever he un lertook. 
‘The Tudors and the Navy,’ and the paper in 
which Cowper and Horace W alpole are contrasted, 
both are sound work. We wish we had space to 
treat of them at length. 


Tux last two numbers of The English Historical 
Review sustain the high charac ‘ter which it has 
borne from the beginning. The letters of Herring, r 
Archbishop of York, to Lord Hardwicke, during 
the 45 are concluded. Herring was a devoted Whig, 
a fervent admirer of the House of Hanover and 
the reigning king, and with no little fear of the 
*apists,” whom he evidently regarded as a far 
ger political note than they had ever been 
since the Revolution; but he was a fair — who 
did not wish to make unjust reports to high quar 
ters. He was acquainted with one or more people 
who had come in personal contact with Prince 
Charles Edward, onl speaks of him far more favour 
ably than was to have been expected. It is quite 
evident that at one time he considered the Jacobites 
had a very fair chance of success. On 23 October he 
| was in very low spirits, for he says, ‘* The mischief 


stre 


| thi is ugly affair does is incredible. It has put ap 
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absolute stop to trade and business, and if it holds 


a little longer, I believe I must go upon credit for 
my bread and cheese.’ He had, however, the one 
consolation of knowing that by putting an absolute 
stop to all trade it had become much easier to raise 
troops in the West Riding, for except by entering 
the army ‘‘the manufacturer has no other way 
to get bread.” An editorial note points out that 
“manufacturer” means here not the owner of a 
mill, but the operative. It should also be re- 
membered that in those days there were great 
numbers of handloom weavers, smiths, and men of 
other occupations who worked on their own account 
in their own houses. These persons depended, not 
on wages, but the goods which they made for sale to 
private customers or the local shopkeepers. Such 
men would naturally feel the war-pressure earlier 
and more severely than those whom we now call 
factory hands. The archbishop, who had donned 
regimentals, informs his correspondent that ‘an 
engraver has already given me a Saracen’s head, 
surrounded with the Chevalier in chains and all the 
instruments of war and the hydra of rebellion at 
my feet, and I see another copperplate is promised 
where 1 am to be exhibited in the same martial 
manner with all my clergy with me.” Have copies 
of these engravings come down to our time? We 
have never heard of any. *The Mayflower’ is an 
endeavour by Mr. R. G. Marsden to ascertain which 
was the vessel of that name that has become so 
celebrated in American history. There have been 
many Mayflowers, and it is by no means easy to 
demonstrate which was the one that carried that 
wrecious freight of human souls across the Atlantic. 
n pre-Reformation times a very large number of 
vessels bore the name of saints. After the change 
of religion manners altered and the custom 
radually ceased. The various Mayflowers may, 
owever, be a veiled survival of the earlier use. | 
May was the month dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, it is therefore by no means improbable that 
the numerous Mayflowers were launched during 
*“ our Lady's month, and were regarded as dedicated 
in her honour.” The battle of Roncesvalles, though 
in truth but a small affair, has been fortunate in 
establishing a great name in romance, if it be but 
dimly shadowed forth in authentic history. The 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry has recently visited 
the place and made careful notes. As he knows 
what history can teach as well as the poetic litera- 
ture of the subject, his paper must appeal to widely 
differing classes of readers. Lowell said that he 
generally found romance more interesting and often 
more true than reality. If by romance he meant 
not the modern novel, but the wild tales of earlier 
days, he certainly spoke words of truth and sober- | 
ness. The fame of Roland is an undying possession, 
and we cannot but believe that, though contem- 
poraries recorded little that has come down to us, 
the mirage-picture that we possess has not only 
great beauty, but some elements of truth also. The | 
writer confirms the statement we have heard 
before. that in the neighbouring Chapelle du 
Saint-Esprit, which is said to be built over the 
graves of those who fought at Roncesvalles, prayers 
are yearly said for the souls of Roland and his 
peers. Mr. F. Baring re-examines the long-debated 
question as to the exact manner in which the battle 
of Hastings was fought. His paper is interesting 
and shows a minute knowledge of the ground. We | 
are not able to say whether it is convincing without 
once more visiting the spot. 


| 


CATALOGUES. 

Mr. James Commun, of Exeter, issues Part IT. of 

a clearance catalogue of theological and miscel- 
laneous books. Among these we note Meteyard’s 
‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ 2 vols., 1865, scarce, 1/. 53.3 
Wilkinson's * Ancient Egyptians,’ 3 vols., best 
edition, 1/, 18s, 6/7. : Turner's ‘Annual Tour,’ 1833, 
l4s. ; ‘Speaker's Commentary,’ 7 vols., 1/. 18s. 6-/, 
and Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ first edition. 
_ Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, includes 
in his new list a copy of the Fourth Folio Shake- 
speare (a fine tall copy, measuring 14} in. by 
9} in., 1685), price 55/.: also a complete set of the 
Diirer Society, 7 portfolios, 14/. lds. Other items 
are Duruy’s ‘Greece’ and ‘ Rome,’ 15/. 15s.'; Roth's 
* Aborigines of Tasmania,’ 32s. (this is out of print); 
a set of Bentley's Miscellany, 14s.; Enevelo- 
pedia Britannica,’ with Supplement, 20/. (Zines 
price, 6!Y.) ; facsimile reprint of * Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,’ The Journal of Ladian Art, 
9 vols., 6/. Gs. ‘Selected Relics of Japanese Art,’ 
Tokyo, 1900-4, 22/.; Demoustier’s * Mythology,’ 
extra illustrated, Paris, 1809, 3/. 12s. 67. : Turner's 
‘England and Wales,’ 2 vols. 4to, fine original im- 
pressions, 6/. Gs. ; and Faerie Queene,’ edited 
vy Wise, illustrated by Crane, 1897, 4/. 4s. 

Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, has a number of 
works on botany, ferns, fungi, &c., including a 
small remainder of Trimen’s ‘ Flora of Middlesex,’ 
at 3s. 6-/. acopy. There are also interesting items 
under Africa, Alpine, India, Japan, Spain, &c. 
Among the miscellaneous are volumes of the 
Bygone Series; the ‘ Legitimist Kalendar’ for 1899, 
““withdrawn from publication and very scarce,” 
1/7. 1s. ; Timmins’s ‘ Pembrokeshire,’ 1/. 1s. Turner's 
‘Richmondshire,’ 2/. 2s.; and many interesting 
books under London. 

Mr. Charles A. Massey, of 136, Upper Tulse Hill, 
has a most interesting catalogue of old and rare 
British and American book-plates (ex-libris). The 
catalogue is illustrated. We note, among others. 
the scarce book-plate of Robert Bloomfield, dated 
1813—armorial, with punning heraldry, shield with 
a farmer's boy on either side as supporters, motto 
on scarf below, * Friends in need and a tig for the 
heralds.” 

Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, has a copy of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté’s ‘Cottage Poems,’ 27s. 6:/., 


j}and ‘The Rural Minstrel,’ 25s.; also Hailstone’s 


‘Yorkshire Worthies,’ 3/. 15s. These three are 
scarce. There are a good many items under Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Scarborough, these including a 
special copy of Whitaker and Thoresby’s ‘ History,’ 
wice 10/. 10s. Under Yorkshire we find ‘The 
of York Minster,’ by Purey-Cust, 37s. 6-7. 


| A complete set of Zhe Archeological Journal is 


%. 9s. There are also long lists under Lancashire 


| and London and Middlesex, and a nunfber of works 


undee General Topography. 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, sends us his new 
catalogue, No. 10. This contains a number of 
items under early printing. A fine tall copy of 
Chaucer, 1602, is 8/. 8s. The rare first edition of 
Florio’s * Essayes,’ 1603, folio, is 8/.8s. Among the 
autographs is a collection including Queen Victoria, 
Dickens, Lytton, Scott, Brougham, Canning, and 
Faraday, 12/. 12s. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a catalogue of 
topography well arranged under counties. Under 
Windsor is a set of aquatints by P. Sandby, 1776, 
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searce, 3. 10x. Under Cornwall is Hawker’s 
* Echoes,’ the rare first edition, IM46, 12s 6/. Under 
Derby shire is a collection of 17 water-colour draw- 
ings, by Buckler, of Haddon Hall, 1800, 16/7. 16s 
Un ler Isle of Wig tht is Stone's ° Architectural Anti- 
juities, 3/. Ss. ; ‘and under Lake District, Fielding 
and Walton's Picturesque Tour, 5s. The items 
under London and Middlesex are very interesting. 
These include Hackney, * Free Customs and Privi- 
ledges of the Copyhold Tenants of Lord Went- 
12s. (ex-libris of Sir W. Besant); 


worth, 1675, 2 
Faulkner's ‘Chelsea, Prickett’s 


*Highwate, 1842, 2/. 12s. 6 Under Kensington 
is a ‘Plan of the Road ad Hyde Park Corner 
to Counter’s Bridge,’ 2/. 5x. A copy of ‘ London 


Cries,’ 1700, is priced 4/. 4%.; ‘London Street 
Views,’ 1830-40, 3/7. Ss. (this shows the trades- 
men's shops with names); Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1764-5, 
7/. 7%: ‘Views of Covent (sarden Market, ISI1, 
17s. Holborn, *The Old Red 1840, 
IW. lds. * Entrance to ark,’ 11/. 11s 
icester Fields,’ $25, 7/. Ts. There io coms 
ef Buck's ‘ Views,’ 3. also Kip’s ‘ Views, 63/. 
The entire catalogue is full of interest. 
Mr. William Smith, of Reading, has a number of 
ms under Antiquarian and Topographical, also 
urious collections of tracts, 1038, 1641, and 1661: 
‘ly English Text Society’s Publications, and 
important books under Berkshire, Cornwall, 
{ ps] rire, London, Ireland, &c. There is a copy 
f the *Heptameron,’ Society of English Biblo- 
} s, ISM, 4/. 4s., only 312 copies printed. 
Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue, 11 February, con- 
s De Gray Birch’s ‘Cartularium Saxonicum, 
4 vols. 4to, 3/.; Baskerville’s beautiful edition of 
Ariosto, Birmingham, 1773, G/. Gs. (this is scarce); 
Ascham’s hoolmaster,’ 1570, 15/. a fine 
brary set of Zhe Contemporary Revi: 24/.; 
Duval’s ‘ Caricatures,’ a curious colle tion, IS45, 
i : Di kens’s ‘Christmas Books,’ the tive, in 
original cloth, 5/. also other first of 
Dickens: a set of Florian, 15 vols. Smo, 1784-©, 
very scarce, 10/7. 10%.; Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 1786-06, very rare, 25/. ; the new reissue of 
Jesse's * Histori al Memoirs,’ 30 vols., half-moroceo, 
27’. : and Lysons’s ‘ Environs of L ondon, 1796, 4007, 
[his is a magnificent set, as it contains nearly 5,000 
additional portraits, and the 4 vols. are extended 
to 2. An iother copy is priced at 150/. There isa 
opy of Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland,’ 
very rare, 7 rice 42/. Matthew Hopkins’s ‘ Discovery 
of Witches,’ published at the Upper Halfe-Moone 
in Norw: ich, its, is 4/. 10s. The catalogue describes 
this as ‘“‘a rare and interesting publication of this 
nfernal scoundrel.” There are a number of private 
press publications, and some purchases from the 
library of the late Duke of Vi imbridge. These 
include a large-paper set of the Delphin Classics, 
his crest on ti tles, half-calf, 13/. 13s., rublished 
it 3 unbound ; ‘ Cabinet des Fees, ‘Al vols., Gs. ¢ 
ind an important set of Gra vius’ s ‘Ant iquitatum 
et Historiarum Italic’ and *Thesaurus Siciliz,’ | 
altogether 24 vols. folio in 45, 1704-25, 5/. 5s, — 


ulso contain the duke’s crest with old armorial 
hook-plate. There is a long autograph letter 
of Andrew Marvell’s, dated 14 Nov., 1676, to Sir 
Henry Thompson, respecting Nathaniel Bac ‘on, the 
Virginian patriot, and other matters, 31/. 10s, 
Ir. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has an interest- 
atalogue, consist ing f princi ally of philology, 
ace-names, and kindred subjects. There are a 


number of Court memoirs, and a complete set_of 
the Hellenic Society’s Publications, 15/. 15s.; also 
a number of trials, including the Fiehhevas, with 
biography by Dr. Kenealy, 9 vols. in 5, . 10s. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of St. Martin's ro in his 
list includes The Auti-Jacohin Review, 58 vols., 
1799-1820, 58s. : * Ingok isby Legends,’ 1840-55, scarce, 
4/. 4s.; Boydell’s * Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ 
4/. 10s. ; Everitt’s English Caricaturists,’ 1790-1886, 
4/. 4v.; Orme’s * Anecdotes of Personal Valour,’ very 
rare, large paper, IS19, 10/. 10s. : and Cruikshank’s 
‘Going toa Fight, also rare, 12/. The scarce 
first edition of *The Fortunate ‘Mistress,’ 17: 44, is 
14/ Js. A tirst edition of ‘ Richard Feverel,’ 1859, 
is 3/. 3s. There are a number of seventeenth- century 
books in original bindings, also works on folk-lore, 
ancient religions, &e., and many political tracts, 

Mr. George Winter, of Charing Cross Road, has 
Walpole’s ‘ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,’ 
4/. lox. ‘Print ‘ollector’ s Manual,’ IS44, 1/. 5s.; 
and * Orchid Album,’ scarce, 3/. 3s. There are first 
editions of Lever’s works and Tha ke ray, ine luding 
*Vanity Fair.’ with the portrait of ** Lord Ste yne,’ 
very scarce, Gd. nder Charles Lamb is a 
series of eight water-colour drawings by Paul 
Braddon, depicting the homes and haunts of Lamb, 

3s. There is the scarce first edition of Dickens’s 

“The Uncommercial Traveller original cloth, 
uncut, 3/. 3x. Among works on costume we find 
*Costumes of the Russian People,’ 1800, 1/. Is, 
There are also a number of political tracts. 


Hlotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

J.D. Hacve, New York (“‘ Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear ’’).—The fact that this line was written 
by Horace F. Cutter, and not by Clarence King, 
was pointed out by another New York corre- 
spondent, Mr. V. C. at 10 ii, 

Cc. L. Guiniver Dawe Family ”).—An account 
of the family of Dawe of Ditcheat Manor House 
from 1695 to the present time will be found in 
Burke’s * Landed Gentry,’ ISS. vol. i. p. 585. 

ErrateM.—.lnte, p. 155, col. 1, 1. 22, for ** bags” 


read /ays. 
NOTICE, 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CAT 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


ALOGUES (MARCH). 


RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


JAMES MILES'S 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Relating to the Topography, Family History, 
Archeology, &c., of the various Counties of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, but 


_ CHIEFLY RELATING TO THE COUNTY 


OF YORK. 


(361 Yorkshire Items.) 


32, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS. 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE. 


FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 


Comprising all most recent Purchases in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK 


BOOKS in NEW condition at REDUCED prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ALBERT SUTTON. 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


The fllowing Catalogues sent free on application :— 


PHILOLOGY, PLACE-NAMES, &c. 
SPORTING BOOKs. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


C. RICHARDSON, 
Dealer in all Classes of Second-hand Books, 


10, EXCHANGE ARCADE, AND 
207, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Post on application, 
PP 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
PURCHASED. 


FINE OLD PRINTS AND RARE BOOKS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING 
FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS — SETS OF THE 
NOVELISTS AND POETS, DRAMATISTS, AND 
HISTORIANS — MEMOIRS — NAVAL — CELEBRATED 
TRIALS—BOOKS OF TRAVEL—ARUNDEL 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, &c. 
Sent gratis and post free on application to 


J. ROCHE, Bookseller, 
38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF TOPOGRAPHICAL 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &c., 


Of Great Britain and Ireland, comprising County and 
Local Histories, Views, &c. Over 2,100 Items, many old, 
scarce, and unique. Special Collections relating to 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, &c. Post free. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Books and Engravings Bought. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 

| POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 

NO. 10 CONTAINS 

| MANUSCRIPTS — EARLY PRINTING — 
‘SELECTIONS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY — 
COLONNA HYPNEROTOMACHIA, 1545 
(THE WILLIAM MORRIS COPY) —MIS- 
CELLANEOUS AUTOGRAPHS—DIBDIN— 
BIBLIOTHECA SPENCERIANA, &c. 
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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for t the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away whole esale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference, As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improveme nt in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity, The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 


1889, and 


edition as a new work. 


than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particul: ir saying, 
the opportunity fi r telling the tale has not been thrown aw: iy. In this way what is primarily 


taken up as 2 book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and pe ‘rhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions pro fessed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance feil very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the ki nd 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view, In the 
itation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 


present Case 
” 


and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or tne “chapter and verse 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. It; s deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a poly: glot manual of the worldd’s famous sayings in one P air of 


covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation, 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


UOTATIONS. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, LtDp., 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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